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You will get your share of the Garage ““Trim’’ business if you go after it with Stanley Hardware. When 
you meet special cases requiring particular attention, write to Hinge Headquarters and we shall take 





pleasure in giving you the benefit of our sixty-three MA D E BY T HE 

years experience. wiry are ser : gene 
Stanley Products have received the Highest Award, “Sf | “ UL — (X beds BP _ 
Medal of Honor, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUL 
Our First Medal was received 60 years ago. See Pages 27. 73 
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Thermoid Garden Hose is made in the high, the 
medium, and the cheaper grades; also for all water 


pressures. 


No jobber or dealer need handle a foot of any 
other make to meet every demand. 


It makes no difference what any dealer’s trade 
may call for, he can stock Thermoid Garden Hose 
And supplying a customer’s want 
holds that customer to your store. 


and meet it. 


We have been making Garden Hose for a quar- 
ter ofacentury. Our knowledge of hose construc- 
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For High Pressure, and 
will not kink 


FLEXOID. Special in both 
quality and construction. Very 
flexible, light and will not kink. 
Constructed with four plies of 
sheeting and braided cover. Tube, 
cover and friction of high quality 
stock. High pressure. Should 
be carried in every stock as a 
high-grade hose. Guaranteed. 








For Lawn or Garden— 
Flexible, Durable 


SAXONOID. A five-ply hose 
of light weight, special duck of 
great strength and durability. 
Excellent friction, tube and cover. 
Very flexible and durable. For 
lawn or garden use, and espe- 
cially recommended for florists, 
gardeners and contractors. High Se 2 
pressure. Guaranteed. SS 
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A Popular Seller—Light 
and Strong 


TRUMPOID. A _ five-ply hose 
of special quality, high-grade 
sheeting. Excellent —" a 
friction, cover and 
bines lightness with streagth ond 
durability. A popular brand, 
very serviceable. Recommended 
for greenhouses, lawns and gar- 
dens. Medium pressure. Guar- 
anteed. 








tion has made us 
one of the largest manufacturers 


of a most complete line, because 


the hose-buying public want our 
kind of a hose, and make ours the 
big business it is. All grades 
made with our elastic non-drying 
tubes, which will not peel. 

Stock Thermoid Garden Hose for 1916 and 


go ‘long with us for more, better and per- 
manent business. 


Write and tell us your needs, the water pres- 
sure of your territory, and the approximate 
amount of your Garden Hose business. We 
can help you build business along lasting lines. 


Are you ready to make more net profit from 
the Garden Hose branch of your business? 


Then the time to write us is now, for 


Samples and Booklet. 


Just Address 








Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining and 
Nassau Tires 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Nine Branches: Boston—New York—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh 
Detroit—Indianapolis—Chicago—St. Louis—San Francisco 


October 28, 


Hnerrmas 


Garden Hose 


1915 
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That’s the Only and Proper Way 


The National Uy 


Gp 
methodofpack- GW 
thod of p Y, 











ing "em be 0 Wp, 

con way Y the direct-to-the-dealer policy of the National WN 
we would be using it. , ° . . 

All the smaller sizes of eepraran Har a stg 9 — Ss 


GY 

Butts and Hinges are @, Of dependable hardware for the SS 
s| packed one pair in an en- WY dealers of the country, at a sav- Ss 
velope with screws. The Uy SN 


larger sizes are packed one pair ing of both time and money. 


G 
in a box with screws. All cartons UY 
4 







Everything is for the dealer's 








“Big 4°’ Hangers, one 











WY 
but are tied six pairs in a bundle. A glance GY full details. 
will tell whether a carton or package has been Gy 
opened or not. This method saves the time 
required to count screws, the loss from careless 
counting and the dealer’s and customer's time. Time 
in invoicing also is saved, as broken packages can 
be ‘‘spotted” at a glance. 


box with bolts. 


screws for rail. 


National Mfg. 











In addition 


a SN 
The combination of the best goods made by expert Ss hg eg es 
mechanics on machines of the latest design and SN and Hinges, the 
S 
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following g Bods 
also are packed with 


SCTews « 


Barn Door Latches 


Strap and ““T” Hinges 


Safety Hasps 


No. 35 Automatic Hasps 


Foot Scrapers 


SS 
\S Handle Hinge Hasps and Staples 


taining one-half and one dozen ' 
sie of Butts or Hinges are sealed Yj convenience in our method S Hinge Hasps Door Pulls 
with gummed tape. Cartons containing Gp, of distribution. Let SN All Plated Goods 
one pair of Butts or Hinges are not taped, Yy us give you the S Barn Door Hangers are packed as follows : 


pair in a box with bolts, 


No. 11 and No. 12 National Hangers, one pair in a 


Storm-Proof Hangers, one pair in a box with bolts and lag- 


. Sterling, 
Oey Illinois 
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WORKING THE WEEKLY SPECIAL 


The Special Sale Should Be a Business Getter—Not 
a Weapon of Revenge 
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Good display means big flashlight sales at this time of the year. 


One of the week-end sale displays 


of Hoff & Bro., Inc. 


PECIAL sales date back to the time when 
S Richard III offered his kingdom for a horse, 
but until the department. store took a promi- 
nent place in the history of merchandising the real 
possibilities were overlooked. Now we can pick up 
any metropolitan newspaper and find solid pages 
of “sales” that make Henry’s offer sound like a 
high-priced proposition. 

As a promoter of special sales the hardware man 
has been left behind by the department store, by 
the markets and grocery stores. He has been so 
many times the victim of cut prices that he has 
fought shy of anything that savored of a bargain. 
He has rigidly tried to maintain prices and fight 
competition on a basis of good service and quality 
merchandise and he is coming into his own. But 
the special sale is here to stay and good business 
demands that the progressive dealer utilize it for 
his own benefit instead of fighting against it. 


Cutting Prices for Revenge 


A cut price used as a weapon of revenge is a 
boomerang that returns to inflict more damage on 
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the one who throws it than on the store at which 
it is directed. It should be scrupulously and strictly 
avoided. But a price reduced for a stated definite 
period with the qbject of attracting new customers 
and as a leader to additional sales in other lines 
is a different proposition. The department store 
uses it as one of their most effective weapons and 
there is no reason why the hardware man cannot 
use it toward the betterment of his own business. 


Keeping Strictly to Specifications 


One of the big arguments against the special 
sale is that the hardware man as a rule has an 
abhorrence of having his store known as a cut- 
price establishment. The weekly special, instead 
of working in this direction, when handled intelli- 
gently, will place the store on an even firmer basis 
as a one-price concern. If the special sale is to_ 
last Friday and Saturday the former price should be 
resumed as soon as the doors open on Monday morn- 
ing and under no consideration should an article be 
sold at the sale price after the time scheduled. 
There will be disappointed customers at first, but 
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The same step fixture used in the display of flashlights was utilized to show carving sets to good advantage 


it will not take long to educate them to the fact 
that articles..advertised at a special price for a 
certain limited time must be bought during that 
time in ofder. to secure the reduction. This idea 
should be carried out in the special sale cards and 
in the newspaper advertising. It will establish in 
the customers’ minds a greater confidence in the 
reliability of the store’s methods. 


A Whole-Hearted Affair 


The weekly special sale, whether it is to last a 
week or only a day, should be no half-hearted affair. 
Unless each one can be planned several weeks ahead 
it might better be left alone. The best results never 
come from an effort that is made without any 
previous preparation. 


Galvanized ware was used during Clean-Up Week by Hoff & Bro., Inc., as special sale material. 


The articles to be used as specials should be 
chosen with care. It is unreasonable to expect a 
sale of sleds to go big when the snow has gone 
from the ground nor could a special drive on water 
coolers be made to produce results when people are 
thinking less of ice water than they are of furs and 
overcoats. 

There are, of course, hundreds of items that may 
be used as specials that have no definite season, but 
may be used in connection with other items with 
which the time of year plays an important part. 


Moving Old Stock 


Though the articles should never be unseason- 
able, the weekly special sale opens a means of 
removal for odds and ends of slow-moving stock. 


Quantity 


helped again in this case 
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The window trimmer did not stint himself on material when he made this clock display. Note the news- 
paper ad pasted on the window 


It’s value in this respect should not be overlooked. 

One: concern that uses the special sale as a magnet 
to attract extra business was overburdened by a 
large stock of fancy waste baskets, marked to sell 
for 50 cents. Somehow the public refused to take 
kindly to them and after repeated efforts to move 
them they were put in the special window and 
marked at 19 cents for one week only. If the pro- 
verbial hot-cakes go anything like those baskets 
did, we’d be tempted to sell all our wordly belong- 
ings and open a hot-cake establishment. 

The selling price was below the original cost, but 
the stock was dead and had been for so long that 
every cent realized from them was velvet. Selling 
goods at less than cost seems more like a broad 
highway to sudden bankruptcy than as the rocky 
path to profits. It takes good judgment to make 
money on a sale below cost, but there are times 
like this when it is really a profitable method. In 
this case of the baskets it was the only way to 
clean up an undesirable stock that occupied a lot 
of valuable space and that tied up considerable 
money. The unusual value brought many women 
into the store and resulted in the sale of many 
higher priced baskets. The profit on these sales 
allowed the store to break about even and the adver- 
tising and the fact that the baskets were gone 
made up in this instance for the lack of profit. 

In the average hardware store, window displays 
will produce bigger results than newspaper adver- 
tising, but the possibilities of the latter in making 
a success of the special sale should not be over- 
looked. A strong newspaper adyertisement coupled 
with a well-dressed window is a wonderful business- 
getting combination. 


Avoid Imaginary Values 


In making cards and writing ads avoid “values” 
if possible and quote “former prices.” When you 
reduce a price make the reducton genuine and 
worth-while and tell about it. People are sick of 


“values” that exist only in the ad-writer’s imagi- 


nation and are clamoring for real facts. A sup- 
posed value that has no real foundation is. bound 
to be discovered and will do harm that - cannot 
easily be repaired. 

Hoff & Bro., proprietors of the “Plain Figure 
Hardware Store” of Reading, Pa., think mightily 
of their “Week End Special Sales.” We are repro- 
ducing several of their window displays devoted to 
the sales which take place on Friday and Satur- 
day of each week. 

Toilet paper is handled to-day by most hard- 
ware stores and a quantity purchase will furnish 
material for a rousing good special sale. The win- 
dow display of Hoff & Bro. might well be copied. 
A special sale window should carry a lot of mer- 
chandise, and this one gives the impression of an 
immense stock. 

The articles on sale should be prominently dis- 
played in the store far enough back so that the 
customer must pass displays of other merchandise 
in order to reach the special sale counter. And it 
is an excellent plan to display nearby articles that 
are connected with those on sale. In this case a 
stock of paper holders and small bathroom fixtures 
would find a ready sale if shown nearby and if 
attention was called to them each time a sale was 
made. 


Flashlight Line 


Now that the days are growing shorter the de- 
mand for flashlights materially increases and a 
special sale on this line will show big results at 
this season of the year. The flashlight display we 
reproduce is simple but extremely effective. The 
pyramided steps present the lights to the customer 
in a plain, straightforward manner and the price 
cards make the sales. Every flashlight sold means 
repeat business on batteries. A window display on 
this order will keep your customers away from the 
flashlight case of the corner drug store. 

Galvanized ware often is given more cellar room 
than window space, and a display of galvanized 
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The special sale window should contain plenty of stock. This display is a veritable mountain of merchandise 


pails and tubs is apt to be unusual. Last spring 

when clean-up week came around, Hoff & Bro. chose 

galvanized ware as the object of their special sale 

energy. And the results show that even such homely 

and neglected articles can be presented in an at- 

tractive manner. : 
Cool Mornings Mean Alarm Clock Sales 

The fact that our beds seem wonderfully com- 
fortable about the time we ought to get up these 
cool mornings ought to spell alarm clock to the 
man who directs the sales. Only this morning as 
we were passing a large drug store we were stopped 
by a display of clocks and a large show card that 
read “Promptness Brings Promotion—One of these 
clocks will help you to get to the office on time.” 
There is sales power in that suggestion. 

When Hoff & Bro. ran a special sale on alarm 
clocks at 50 cents each they did not stint on the 
number used in the window. A display on the 
same order with the possible addition of a card 


such as suggested above will “start something” in 
the clock line. Notice that in this display the news- 
paper ad featuring the special sale has been pasted 
on the window. This idea might be carried out 
with most newspaper advertisements. The price 
lettered on the window is another good idea that 
might occasionally be used to good advantage. 

The display of carving sets was built on the same 
step-fixture as was used in the showing of flash- 
lights. With the aid of a fixture of this order, 
that can be erected in a very few minutes, the task 
of window dressing is lightened considerably and 
strong displays can be made in a fraction of the 
time usually needed. 

The weekly special has a high standing among 
the sales-makers of many hardware stores to-day 
but they have no patent on the idea. The special 
sale is ready to work for mighty low wages and to 
bring in more results on a given outlay than the 
best salesman in your store. Give it a chance. 











Cutting Prices 
With apologies to “Hamlet” 


f tes cut or not to cut. That is the question, 
Whether it is not better in the end 
To let the chap who knows not the worth 
Have the business at cut-throat prices, or 
To take up arms against his competition, 
And by opposing cut for cut, end it. 
To cut—and by cutting put the other cutter 
Out of business—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To cut—to slash— 
Perchance myself to get it in the neck— 
Aye—there’s the rub; for when one starts to meet 
The other fellow’s prices, ’tis like as not 


He’s up against it good and hard, 
To cut and to slash is not to end confusion 
And the many evils the trade is pestered with: 
Nay, nay Pauline; ’tis but the forerunner 
Of debt and mortgage such a course portends. 
’Tis well to get the price the goods are worth 
And not be bluffed into selling them for what 
So-and-so will sell his goods for. 
Price cutting doth appear unseemly 
And fit only for the man who knows not 
What his goods are worth, and who, ere long, 
By stress of making vain comparison 
’Twixt bank account and liabilities, 
Will make his exit from the business. 

—T wo-Bits. 


od 








HARDWARE DEALERS WRITE THEIR 
KXPERIENCES WITH AUTOMO- 






BILE ACCESSORIES 


Accessories the Coming Thing 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
To the Editor: 

We do not handle automobile accessories and sup- 
plies at present, our reason for not doing so being 
our small display windows, which would not permit 
us to show this line to good advantage. 

Accessories are the coming thing, I think, and I 
believe I am safe in saying that in a short time to 
come all the up-to-date hardware stores will handle 
a complete line of these goods. 

We are going to make a new and up-to-date win- 
dow in our store, and when completed we expect to 
carry a line of automobile accessories, as we can 
then display them to advantage. | 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. SHERK, 
H. H. SHERK. 


Pleased with Accessories 


PEABODY, MASS. 
To the Editor: 

We have handled automobile accessories and sup- 
plies for some time, but we made no effort to ad- 
vertise the fact until March, 1915, when we sent 
out pamphlets. We realized the topic was being 
discussed more and more at the hardware conven- 
tions and in the hardware magazines, and we are 
sure our advertisements of same have helped in- 
crease our business. 

At the same time we sent out our pamphlets we 
also placed advertisements in our local papers and 
we feel sure we received returns from those as well. 

Yours very truly, 
THE HAMBLET HARDWARE COMPANY, 
(Mrs.) CAROLINE I. HAMBLET. 


Carries a Small Line of Accessories 


: HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 
We carry a small line of automobile and motor- 
boat supplies and find it a good line to handle. 
Yours truly, 
O. BRUNDAGE & SON. 


Realizes the Value of Accessories 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

As yet I have not stocked up very heavily on 
automobile accessories and supplies, but I realize 
that a live wire must get busy sooner or later and 
add accessories. 

Mrs. MARTHA SCHIPPER. 


Interested in the Experience of 
Others 


CHATEAYGAY, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

We do not handle automobile accessories and sup- 
plies, but are interested in learning the experience 
of those who do. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. RYAN & Co. 
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Accessories Met with a Ready Sale 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

We have not handled automobile accessories and 
supplies extensively. However, upon the small line 
we have carried we have found that they have met 
with a ready sale and the profit derived from them 
has been very satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, | 
THOMAS H. BRADLEY, 
R. D. SEYMOUR. 


Finds Accessories a Good Line 


CLAYTON, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

I carry in the automobile accessory line tires, 
tubes, patches, chains, jacks, cement, tools, tool- 
boxes, etc. I find this a good line and think the 
time is coming when the hardware man will handle 
all of the line. 

° Respectfully, 
: J. M. HUNGERFORD. 


Accessory Sales Increased About 
3344 Per Cent 


WARRENSBURG, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

We handle automobile accessories and supplies. 
Our 1915 sales of accessories showed a gain of 
about 33 1/3 per cent over 1914. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN G. HUNT. 


Thinks of Adding Accessories Next 


Year 


WALDEN, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 
We do not handle automobile accessories, but are 
thinking of putting in some next year. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. W. WILLIAMS COMPANY. 


Must Stock Accessories 


ASHLAND, PA. 
To the Editor: 

We have not yet stocked automobile accessories 
and supplies, but we must do so, and will just as 
soon as we can arrange for stock and display rooms. 

Yours truly, 
PETER E. Buck & SONS. 


Accessories Boost Sporting Goods 


Sales 
SPRAGUE, WASH. 
To the Editor: 
We have been handling automobile accessories for 
a little over one year, and have been more than 
pleased with the results, both in direct sales and 
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in the increased: business it ha&S brought to’ other 
lines, particularly our ‘sporting goods line. 
We also have the agency for one make of auto- 
mobile and sold’ seven cars this season. 
FARMERS SUPPLY Co. 
L. J. MULLETT, Sect’y-Treas. 


Working into Accessories 


POTSDAM, N. Y. | 
To the Editor: : 

We are working into automobile supplies grad- 
ually, keeping tires, A. L. A. set and cap screws, 
washers and A. L. A. sets of taps and dies, springs, 
batteries. 

Yours very truly, 
CASH HARDWARE COMPANY. 


Should Be Encouraged 


BLAIRSVILLE, PA. 
To the Editor: 

I handle only a few accessories. It is a coming 
business: as a side line for any hardware store. 

I expect to keep more accessories in the future. 
This line should be encouraged by every live mer- 
chant. Yours truly, 

J. P. ARCHIBALD. 


Accessories a Satisfactory Line 


FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 
We handle automobile accessories and supplies 
and find it quite a satisfactory line. 
Yours very truly, 
C. W. BOWTELL. 


Accessories Belong to the Hard- 


ware Trade 


DUNKIRK, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

It is our opinion that automobile accessories be- 
long to the hardware trade, and we have found by 
experience that it pays the live hardware dealer to 
carry this line. 

Yours truly, 
GOLDSMITH-FIELDS HARDWARE COMPANY. 


Expects to Add to His Stock 


. BROOKVILLE, PA. 
To the Editor: 

We handle a small line of automobile accessories 
and supplies, and we expect to add to our stock from 
now on. 

We are having a good trade in accessories, but 
we were late in starting this year. ~ 
Yours truly, 

FETZER BROTHERS, 
F. W. FETZER. 


Increasing All the Time 


CHESTER, PA. 
To the Editor: 
We handle a small line of automobile accessories 
which is increasing all the time. 
GALEY HARDWARE COMPANY. 


Expects to Add Accessories 


BEAVER, PA. 
To the Editor: 
As yet we have not taken up automobile acces- 
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sories. However, our impression is that it is a 
profitable line, and no doubt in time we will add 
accessories to our regular stock. 
Very truly yours, 
G. W. WALTON HARDWARE COMPANY, 
By G. W. WALTON. 


Doubled Business Each Year 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

We handle automobile accessories and supplies, 
and find them a very valuable asset to our business, 
our trade on this line having more than doubled it- 
self each year from the time we started handling 
these goods four or five years ago. 

We think the hardware store is the logical place 
for the motorist to go for his supplies, as the 
regular hardware store has a lot of automobile sup- 
plies in its regular stock; for instance, wrenches, 
pliers, hammers, files, bolts and nuts, cotter pins, 
varnishes, colors and polish, blankets and robes, and 
by adding to the above mentioned stock a line of 
tires and tubes, spark plugs, oils and greases, brake 
lining, radiator hose and other accessories, they 
can be made into a good paying proposition. 

Yours truly, 
WALTON & TOUSLEY, INC. 


Accessories Will Be Sold Through 


Hardware Stores 


MARLBORO, MASS. 
TO THE EDITOR: 

We have carried motor accessories and supplies 
for the last two years and find this a very profitable 
addition to our business. We probably sell more 
tires and batteries than any other concern in the 
city, and have also taken the Cadillac agency, which 
helps to increase our business on supplies. 

I think the automobile accessories will be sold 
more through the hardware stores in the future. 

Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR C. LAMSON. 


Thinks the Possibilities Good 


WARSAW, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

We have just started to handle automobile sun- 
dries and expect to go into them more strongly 
another season. We think the possibilities in this 
line are good, as it is a trade that should naturally 
come to the hardware store. 

Very. truly yours, 
BALLINTINE HARDWARE COMPANY, 
W. J. BALLINTINE, President. 


Wants to Hear Experiences of 
Other Dealers 


MALDEN, MAss. 
To the Editor: 
We do not handle automobile supplies, but should 
be pleased to hear the experiences of others. 
Very truly yours, 
EDWIN TROLAND. 


Is Considering Accessories 


WEBSTER, MASS. 
To the Editor: 

We do not handle automobile accessories, but we 
have been considering putting in a stock of them. 
Yours truly, 

ROSEBROOKS & CUMMINGS. 


















October 28, 1915 


Editorial Vigilance Is the Price of 
Victory ) 


NEw York, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

We are just in receipt of a request from a trade 
paper editor asking whether the publication of an 
article, of which he incloses galley proof, entitled 
“The Bearing of the Kellogg Price-Fixing Decision 
on the General Price-Fixing Law,” by Elton J. 
Buckley, will in our judgment be helpful or harm- 
ful to the standard price cause and the Stevens bill. 

It has been no pleasant task—rather the per- 
formance of a disagreeable duty—to have been 
obliged to discuss this writer’s work in several pre- 
vious communcations. It is only because many of 
our editor friends frankly ask our co-operation in 
safeguarding the welfare of the cause in which all 
honest retail interests are now earnestly united, that 
we promptly state our objections to the article just 
submitted to us. 

As to statement of fact the paper mentioned 
is apparently accurate—as to reasoning and deduc- 
tions it cannot be criticised—but its freedom from 
error in these respects makes it more rather than 
less dangerous—makes it a more attractive vehicle 
of what may be described as subtle psychological 
poison. This consists of reiteration—twice in the 
title and repeatedly in the text—of the term price- 
fixing. 

The writer of the article must know that the 
term “price-fixing” is obnoxious in the public mind, 
that it has been made obnoxious by the evil use of 
the power of the trusts, in the past, to “fix” prices; 
he must know that the term implies, in the lay 
mind, combination and agreement to fix prices; he 
knows that the present effort to pass the Stevens 
bill and legally permit enforcement of uniform prices 
on well-known trademarked. merchandise is for the 
sole purpose of protecting the great body of small 
distributors against unfair competition by preda- 
tory price-cutters through the use of such goods 
as “bait”; he knows that no interest dares to seek— 
and no reputable manufacturing element wants— 
the power of price-fixing in the accepted sense of 
that term; he knows that there is no “price-fixing 
situation” such as he glibly refers to; and he knows 
that any implication of connection between “price- 
fixing’”’ and the beneficent principle of standard- 
uniform-prices, as represented by. the Stevens bill, 
is unwarranted, misleading and false. 

It is significant that the truly descriptive word 
“standard” is never used by our opponents; they 
say “maintained,” which implies holding up, or 
“fixed” which implies the power to enforce—both 
of which are inaccurate and objectionable from the 
public viewpoint. 

May we repeat: Editorial Vigilance is the Price 
of Victory. 


Yours faithfully, 
EDMOND A. WHITTIER, Secretary, 
American Fair Trade League. 
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Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ 
Monthly Meeting 


A‘ the monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Hard- 

ware Dealers’ Association, held at the head- 
quarters in the Johnston Building, the evening was 
given over mainly to an illustrated demonstration 
of the extensive line of “Yankee” brand of mechan- 
ics’ tools made by the North Brothers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

There was a counter display of perhaps over 100 
sizes and patterns of ratchet, spiral and pocket 
screw drivers, automatic or push drills, hand, bench 
and chain drills and vises, together with various at- 
tachments for some of the tools. 

Stereopticon views were thrown on a screen and 
William Lavac of John H. Graham & Co., New York 
representatives of the North Brothers Mfg. Com- 
pany, was the lecturer, explaining features of the 
goods as they were shown on the screen. 

F. A. Muchmore, who covers the United States 
with these samples as a demonstrator, explained the 
goods in the thoroughly workmanlike and efficient 
manner of a practical mechanic after the lecture. 

Preceding the demonstration the president, R. J. 
Atkinson, announced briefly that four new members 
had been admitted making the total now 96 mer- 
chants, the requirements for admission being that 
a member must have a store and carry stock to be 
eligible. Mr. Atkinson believes that this associa- 
tion is one of the largest if not the largest of retail 
hardware men composing a city association. 

Mr. Atkinson also emphasized the importance of 
urging on all of the seven congressmen in Brooklyn 
by letter or personal call, especially between now 
and Election Day, the matter of regulating resale 
prices of merchandise in accordance with the Stev- 
ens bill. He added that so far three congressmen 
had responded favorably and would be glad to meet 
any of. the hardware men and discuss the subject. 
He also said that the association as an association 
through its officers had done its part and now he 
wants the individual members to supplement the 
association’s efforts. In this association the month- 
ly meeting of regular members average from 30 to 
40, which for regular meetings is looked upon as 
excellent. 


Carbo Steel Post Company 


Changes Name 


To Carbo Corporation is announcing to the 
trade that the name of the Carbo Steel Post 
Company, Chicago, Ill., has been changed to the 
Carbo Corporation. The expansion of the com- 
pany’s business from its primary trade in the 
manufacture of fence posts into the manufacture 
of fence supporting systems, power poles, lighting 
systems and various types of utilities made of 
steel for use in construction of small buildings, has 
been the cause of the change of the name of the 
company. No change in the personnel of the organi- 
zation has been made. : 
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Constructive Meeting of Newark 
Dealers 


HE Newark Hardware Association of Newark, 
N. J., held its monthly meeting Thursday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21, at the rooms of the Downtown Club. 
Several matters were brought up at this meeting 
which should be of vital interest to hardware men 
throughout the country. First of all was a com- 
plaint that a certain large manufacturer was selling 
direct to the consumer at prices even lower than 
were charged to the dealer himself. There was a 
feeling among almost all the members that this prac- 
tice is a common one, and that the retailer suffers 
from it more than he imagines. One case was men- 
tioned in which the retailer stood to lose business 
from one customer alone amounting to $600 a year 
if the practice was allowed to continue. 

The fact that he can buy certain items direct, and 
often as low as the merchant himself buys them, 
gives the consumer the impression that he is over- 
charged on everything he buys. Dissatisfaction of 
this kind puts the retail merchant in a bad light and 
drives business into other channels. The associa- 
tion voted to make a rigorous protest to the manu- 
facturer. 

The Stevens bill came under discussion. All the 
members present declared themselves in favor of its 
passage and voted to lend their influence to make 
the bill a statute. 

The clerks of every member were invited to the 
last meeting to hear Henry Sargent of Sargent & 
Company, New Haven, Conn., speak on the subject 
of planes—their manufacture and use. The clerks 
turned out in big numbers, refreshments were 
served and they enjoyed themselves to the limit. The 
talk by Mr. Sargent was very instructive and one 
prominent merchant said that he has noticed a per- 
ceptible difference in his salesmen since that night. 

Every one present agreed that such talks from 
men who are expert in their various lines are good 
for both employer and employee alike, and that more 
should be done along the same line. A vote was 
taken to make the November meeting one for mem- 
bers and clerks and that the offer of a prominent 
manufacturer of automatic tools to conduct an illus- 
trated lecture on his products be accepted. 

Perhaps the most vital subject discussed, one that 
influences every hardware man in the country and 
that should be brought before every association, was 
brought up by Mr. Ogden of Ogden & Reeves, 
South Orange, N. J. It was the matter of inducing 
tool manufacturers to put distinguishing marks on 
their products. If every tool had the catalog num- 
ber and the maker’s name stamped or rolled or cast, 
as the case might be, on some part of the tool itself, 
selling tools would contain less of the element guess 
work than it does now. 

As the matter stands to-day there are hundreds of 
tools on the market that are not marked with the 
catalog number. The original package is marked 
but if by any chance the box is lost or stock becomes 
at all disarranged it often means a lot of painstaking 
search in a catalog for something that is not always 
there. It often happens in instances of this kind— 
you could probably recall a half a dozen right now— 
when there is no mark of any kind whatsoever to 
use as a guide. If the tuvol is to be marked, it means 
either a guess at the price, or a search through sev- 
eral catalogs. Guesswork isn’t good business and 
neither is the outlay of valuable time that could be 
saved if all manufacturers would adopt the system 
of marking the goods themselves. 

At the close of these lively discussions Roy F. 








Hardware Age 


Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, as a guest of the 
association, told of his experiences during his re- 
cent travels in the interests of the publication he 
represents. He told of the terrible depression that 
the South and the West and Middle West has suf- 
fered, but that the worst is over, business is com- 
ing back to normal, and that the outlook of to-day is 
one of promise of better and bigger business. He 
gave the members a heart-to-heart talk on the value 
of co-operative work and congratulated the associa- 
tion on its rapid growth and its effective work since 
it was begun four years ago. 

The members present gave Mr. Soule a hearty vote 
of thanks for his splendid address and for his co- 
operation with their work. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 7, 8, 9, 
1915. W. B. Porch, secretary, Mustang, Okla. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 19, 
20, 21, 1916. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. . 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Clarksburg, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. 
J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va. 


TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Houston, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas, Texas. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXPOSITION, Lincoln, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 
1916. Headquarters, Lindsee Hotel, Nathan Rob- 
erts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 1, 
2,3, 4, 1916. E. C. Warren, secretary, Mitchell, 8. D. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


New YoRK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. John 
B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Grand Rapids, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel, exhibit in Central 
Armory. James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Grand Forks, Feb. 
16, 17, 18, 1916. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, June 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1916. George A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boston, June 13, 14, 15, 1916. M. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


















WASHINGTON NEWS 


National Defense the Topic of the Week—Post Office Finances— 


Tariff Problems 
- By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25, 1915. 


DMINISTRATION officials during the past 
A week have been dicussing the subject of 
the national defense in figures calculated to 
make a modest business man’s head swim. Millions 
and billions have been tossed about as lightly as 
nickels and pennies, and the reports in the daily 
newspapers concerning the government’s plans have 
been a jumble of battleships and bond issues, sub- 
marines and subsidies, continental armies and com- 
plicated arithmetic. 

After all, the defense program is simple enough. 
We have recently been spending annually about 
$130,000,000 on the army and about $140,000,000 on 
the navy, a total of $270,000,000. Next year, and 
for at least five or six years to come, it is proposed 
to increase this total by about $150,000,000, the 
larger part of which will be spent on the navy. This 
means at least two additional dreadnoughts, battle- 
cruisers and scout cruisers, a score or more of sub- 
marines and numerous additions to the so-called 
mosquito fleet each year. 

As to the Army, the President has approved Sec- 
retary Garrison’s plan for increasing the regulars to 
140,000, establishing a reserve force of 300,000 and 
arranging for the organization of a so-called conti- 
nental army with a maximum of 800,000, to be re- 
cruited at the rate of 133,000 per annum. The con- 
tinental army will be in the nature of a federal 
militia, each member of which will devote two 
months in each of three years to drilling and other 
forms of practical experience in outdoor camps and 
for the three following years will be subject to call 
at any time in case of war. After his six years of 
service his liability will cease. 


And the Money? 


The money to meet this big additional expendi- 
ture? Inasmuch as the national income is now far 
below the regular requirements of the Government, 
the Administration will suggest a bond issue to pro- 
vide for the national defense on the ground that it 
is an extraordinary disbursement not properly 
chargeable to current revenues. 

With a view to making the continental army plan 
a success, and incidentally to divide the burden of 
the national defense among as many citizens as 
possible, the Administration will ask employers of 
all classes, including manufacturers, both individual 
and corporate, merchants, professional men, etc., 
to give assurances that they will co-operate with the 
government in its policy of preparedness to the ex- 
tent of granting furloughs each year at different 
seasons to as many men as they can spare who de- 
sire to join the army. Military experts are confi- 
dent that the obvious advantages of the outdoor 
camp life will be so alluring as to make this project 
a brilliant success, provided employers generally 
will grant furloughs to their men and perhaps al- 
iow them at least nominal compensation during the 
period of army service. 


Pretty Serious Joking 


If you see it in Life it’s funny. Our highly 
esteemed little contemporary is published in the in- 
terest of laughter and good digestion, but under the 
froth there is frequently a strong undercurrent of 
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sound sense. Read this, apropos of some of the de- 
lightfully inconsistent bulletins issued from time to 
time by the press agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, intended to show that while the department 
has accumulated a big deficit it has also made a lot 
of money out of the parcel post: 

“What impresses us most about the financial re- 
ports issued about the Post Office, with which we 
understand a Mr. Burleson has something to do, is 
their extreme clarity. 

“During the past year, for example, there were 
several millions of surplus in cash on hand, in spite 
of a deficit of fifteen or twenty or twenty-four mil- 
lions (we forget which) ; but we never were good at 
figures, anyway. It is great news when, in spite of 
a deficit, you can still have a surplus. 

“Some time or other we may ask Mr. Burleson to 
let us know whether the expense of running the 
Post Office is greater than the receipts, or, not to 
be too blunt, whether the Post Office is run at a 
profit or a loss. This would include, of course, the 
item of how much rent the Post Office is paying, or 
ought to*pay, and, in fact, just what should or 
should not, or is or is not, charged up to it. 

“We don’t want to know this now. We couldn’t 
stand too much accuracy on the part of any govern- 
ment official or too many figures. Enough is as 
good as a feast. When Mr. Burleson is able to pro- 
duce a cash surplus out of a yearly deficit, that’s 
enough for the present.” 3 

By the way, isn’t it a bit odd that the department 
has not yet been able to figure out the deficit for 
the fiscal year 1915, which ended nearly four months 
ago? Perhaps, like the man who asked what he 
would be willing to do for $10,000, the officials are 
“ashamed to tell.” 


Perplexing Tariff Problems 


The statement that Congress will be requested by 
the President to repeal that provision of the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff act placing sugar on the free 
list May 1 next has tickled the American cane and 
beet-sugar producers almost to death, but it has 
made trouble for the Administration in other di- 
rections. , 

The placing of sugar on the free list was un- 
doubtedly a serious political as well as economical 
blunder. The sugar tax is evenly distributed over 
all the people in proportion to their consumption 
and it has been demonstrated time and again that 
it has nothing to do with the price of sugar, al- 
though it brings into Uncle Sam’s coffers no less 
than $65,000,000 per annum at the Payne-Aldrich 
rate of two cents per lb. Both the Republican and 
Democratic parties for half a century or more have 
agreed on the taxing of sugar, the Republicans for 
protection and the Democrats for revenue. 

President Wilson, however, conceived the idea 
that a so-called “free breakfast table” would be a 
popular campaign issue, so in the last tariff revision 
he stood out for free tea, coffee, flour and sugar and 
the Democratic leaders were forced to yield up an 
enormous amount of revenue obtained from the 
sugar duty. 

Now, the wool growers are on the rampage. It 
was wholly due to President Wilson’s personal in- 
sistence that raw wool was placed on the free list, 
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but the growers declare that, so far as can be 
learned, nobody has ever been able to buy a suit of 
clothes for less money since the wool tax was taken 
off. The sheep raisers say they were just begin- 
ning to feel the disastrous effect of free wool when 
the European war broke out and stopped importa- 
tions. During the past fourteen months the grow- 
ers in this country have enjoyed an artificial form 
of protection, but, of course, the minute the Euro- 
pean war is over embargo will be abandoned and 
there will probably be a tremendous influx of cheap 
foreign wools. 

In anticipation of this situation the sheep raisers 
are petitioning the Administration and their Sena- 
tors and Representatives to restore wool to the duti- 
able list along with sugar. There is a good deal to 
be said in support of their contention and in any 
event you can count upon the liveliest kind of a scrap 
when the sugar tariff resolution is taken up in Con- 
gress. The leaders will probably put the revenue 
legislation through the House with the aid of the 
“steam roller,” but that effective though ponderous 
machine is not permitted to invade the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Senate where debate, like the late Mr. 
Tennyson’s brook, runs on forever. 


George A. Fernley Undergoes 
Operation 


eee many friends of George A. Fernley, assistant 
secretary of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, regret to learn that on his arrival home from 

















George A. Fernley 


the Atlantic City Convention he was suddenly 
stricken with an attack of appendicitis. A success- 
ful operation was performed on the evening of 
Oct. 18, and Mr. Fernley is now recuperating in a 
Philadelphia hospital. He is a young man of splen- 
did habits and vigorous frame, and expects to be 
about again within two weeks. 





Hardware Age 


Annual Meeting of National Chamber 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
announces that its fourth annual meeting will be 
held in Washington on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Feb. 8,9 and 10. Because of the peculiar 
conditions in the business world growing out of the 
war, it is predicted that there will be an unusually 
large attendance. Secretary Goodwin states that, 
according to the chamber’s correspondence, busi- 
ness men all over the country are finding it next to 
impossible to forecast, from month to month, the 
changes which are likely to affect business. The 
meeting of the chamber will afford an opportunity 
to exchange views and to get in touch with Con- 
gress, which will then be in session with much im- 
portant business legislation ahead of it. 

Every effort is being made to secure the appoint- 
ment by affiliated trade bodies of full quotas of dele- 
gates and alternates as well. Arrangements have 
been made for the attendance of representatives of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
Rome, Milan and Constantinople. The National 
Council of the Chamber will meet on Monday, Feb. 
7, one day in advance of the meeting of the 
Chamber. 


The Fernley boys have probably had a better 
training for their work as secretaries for trade 
organizations than any men in that profession. 

T. James Fernley is the best known professional 
secretary in the United States, and the organiza- 
tion which he has perfected to handle the work of 
the dozen or more business associations for which 
he acts as secretary would be sadly crippled were 
he deprived of the loyal and efficient services of his 
two sons. 

Since graduating from the University 6f Penn- 
sylvania, George Fernley has been a most valuable 
aid to his father in handling the vast business of 
the great wholesale hardware organization. He 
knows every hardware jobber of importance in the 
country and by his natural courtesy and his untir- 
ing efforts to serve to the best of his ability has 
endeared himself to the entire trade. 

It is hoped that his illness will be of short dura- 
tion and his recovery complete. 


Manhattan and Bronx Dealers Meet 


6 mer Hardware and Supply Association of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx held a meeting Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 21, in the Arthur Building, at 
Third and Tremont Avenues. 
¢ The association previous to the meeting sent out 
circular letters requesting that the members answer 
certain questions, printed on a separate sheet, in 
regard to the use of trading stamps. Another let- 
ter provided a form for the dealer to sign and mail 
to his congressman asking him to give the Stevens 
bill his earnest support. 

The meeting proved to be a lively one and inter- 
esting reports of the Executive Committee showed 
the active work done in the past in the interest of 
the retail dealers, the Outing Committee, the Metro- 
politan District Association’s activities, Conference 
of Retail Merchants’ Meeting at the Hotel Astor. 

Talks were given on Mutual Fire Insurance, Man- 
sons’ Price Cards, the Trading Stamp and Coupon 
Problem and the Stevens Bill. 

The November meeting will be held on the west 
side of center Manhattan. The meeting adjourned 
early in the morning to admire the Tremont Hard- 
ware fine window display. 








HARDWARE PRICING 


By C. D. ALEXANDER 


Emery-Waterhouse Company, Portland, Me. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The four following addresses 
were delivered at the conventions of the National 
Hardware Association and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at Atlantic City 
October 13, 14 and 15, by the Messrs. Alexander, 
Haw, Fosdick and Henkle respectively, and were 
crowded out of the Jobbers’ issue of HARDWARE 
AGE, Oct. 21, through lack of space. 


BELIEVE we all have at different times, cal- 
culated the influence of this association for 
advancing better standards for conducting business 
and disseminating knowledge and information that 
has been of material assistance. I am sure our 
viewpoints have been enlarged and we have been 

















C. D. Alexander, Treasurer and General Manager, 
Emery-Waterhouse Company, Portland, Me. 


helped to divorce ourselves from obsolete traditions, 
and have improved from contact with those of more 
mature experience and larger opportunities. 

Your secretary allowed selection of topic, and I 
immediately decided the subject of hardware pricing 
would perhaps focus consideration on one of the 
most important departments of a well organized 
hardware business. 

I believe I may to advantage pause and speak of 
our own territory, as this will account for some of 
the specific conditions I shall refer to. 

The Emery-Waterhouse Company was established 
in 1842, and has borne the same name during sev- 
enty-three years of continued business. Its territory 
for distribution is to a large measure determined 
by geographical situation and is represented by the 
entire State of Maine, northern New Hampshire 
and northern Vermont. The population of the State 
of Maine is a little less than a million, and the State 
comprises sixteen counties. Cumberland County is 
the largest, with a population of 100,000, and two- 
thirds of this population is located in Portland, our 
own city. | 

The term “Science of Pricing” can really be ap- 
plied to hardware pricing. The word price may be 
defined as the current value of a commodity, and is 


inseparable from cost and recompense. Price is the 
factor that enters into the proposition of the manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the retailer and the consumer. 
A price that does not take into consideration the 
service performed and value given by or to any one 
of these four, necessarily spells loss and is ulti- 
mately to the disadvantage of all. 

The object of fair profit is not finally selfish, but 
its margins are distributed in payments for the em- 
ploying of labor and capital. 

We can be justly pardoned if we claim that the 
merchandising of hardware is a man’s job, which 
requires experience and application that many other 
trades do not demand. The lines sold by a hardware 
merchant are continually expanding. Its terms, 
contracts and variety of selling plans make the fix- 
ing of selling prices increasingly complex, while the 
keenness of competition diminishes profits. We are 
engaged in a business that may be termed stable 
and we have the satisfaction of knowing we are giv- 
ing value received to our customers. When a con- 
sumer purchases hardware, he is exchanging his 
money for an item of intrinsic value. 


The Jobbers’ Opportunity to Help the Retailer 


At various times the question has been raised as 
to the consideration of the jobber for the retailer’s 
welfare, and the writer has selected this particular 
subject because of his consideration of reasons for 
the lack of success of many retail hardware dealers, 
and the jobber’s opportunity to help the retailer by 
employing more efficient jobbing distribution. Al- 
though methods may vary, the real problem of the 
jobber and of the retailer is the same. We admit 
the item of pricing is one phase only of the busi- 
ness, but successful organizations recognize a proper 
sense of proportion to the importance of each de- 
partment. We cannot recall any other line of mer- 
chandise, the pricing of which is to so large a meas- 
ure determined by each individual dealer. 

Having admitted the importance of the relation 
of the price to successful conduct of business, the 
question must emphasize itself if, as principals, we 
are sufficiently acquainted with and control the 
policy that governs our pricing departments. Have 
we given undue attention to branches of the busi- 
ness more interesting to us, casting aside the super- 
vision of pricing to the category of tasks termed 
drudgery ? 

The selling end leads the business, and the price 
must follow the sale. It is acknowledged that a 
5 per cent net profit on gross sales would be an 
unusually large jobbing profit. A general statement 
can therefore be made that the difference between 
selling an article for $1 or for $1.05, is the distinc- 
tion between profit and no profit. As the margin 
of safety is so small, can prices be made securing 
the desired net profit without a complete knowledge 
of the individual proposition of each house or if 
there is a lack of cognizance of the necessary arith- 
metic to make a price covering the cost of doing 
business? 

Let us consider the preparation and qualifications 
of those employed by us in pricing, and some of the 
influencing conditions. We can by reflection as- 
sume this situation and apply without enumeration. 

Have your clerks engaged in this task passed from 
the handling of stock to making prices without a 
teaching and training by one who is competent to 
grasp your entire problem with its many angles? 
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Have they the temperament that makes them im- 
mune from demoralizing price reports, and are they 
willing to sufficiently apply themselves to become 
students well informed regarding the market, the 
situation of territory, and the affairs of your cus- 
tomers ? 

Do they jump at conclusions, and lack the ability 
to form judicial opinions? 

Buyers of all classes endeavor by the use of vari- 
ous practices, to purchase at the lowest price, and 
to purchase from your house at a better price than 
they can obtain from your competitor, and your 
pricing department is at all times surrounded by an 
attempt to reduce the margin of profit to which you 
are entitled for your investment of capital and labor. 

I believe it is not unusual for other departments 
to fail to sufficiently co-operate with the pricing 
department. Co-operation would be much to the 
advantage of all. 

The manufacturers of many lines suggest selling 
prices that may be desirable, and their salesmen 
calling on the jobber meet the buyer, but often do 
not come in contact with the sales manager. If the 
duties of the sales manager include direct super- 
vision of prices, there is loss of important informa- 
tion that the pricing department should receive. It 
would be advantageous for our purchasing and sales 
departments to be so closely related that there would 
be common knowledge regarding selling prices. 


The Price Book 


The price book is the source of information from 
which all prices emanate. It would be difficult to 
select from an entire hardware business any unit of 
more importance. The building of a price book that 
will adjust itself to the adding of lines and expan- 
sion of sales, requires special experience, adaptabil- 
ity and mature consideration to evolve a price book 
adequate to the selling problems of the individual 
jobber. The preparing of uniform price books for 
traveling salesmen becomes a Herculean task, 
although absolutely necessary, for these books ac- 
company the taking of every order and are, in fact, 
the cost books of the retail dealer. The preparing 
of careful and complete price book information is of 
inestimable assistance in increasing sales, and ob- 
tains the confidence of both salesman and customer. 
Not least of all, a price book continually revised is 
a constant check on slow-moving stocks. 

I will in passing mention some features only of 
hardware pricing, almost any one of which would be 
ample subject for a special paper. 

Shall we fix more than one selling price? If so, 
how shall we classify our trade to apply the same? 
Shall there be a difference between the selling price 
for broken packages and for full packages? Shall 
we bill to our customers at net prices, or at list and 
discount? 

The determining of a workable method for post- 
ing each department using a price book, and inform- 
ing store and road salesmen. 

The use of a price book for making quotations by 
mail necessitating ethics that will avoid competition 
of the house with its own salesmen. 

A plan controlling the pricing of bids. This pric- 
ing is a phase that usually demoralizes all profit 
precedents. 

A knowledge of geographical location of trade, 
competitive conditions, customers’ credit, and cost 
of soliciting by road salesmen. 

The jobber must sell on the market. Fluctuations 
are daily and a price book becomes immediately 
obsolete and useless to accomplish its function if 
the making of prices is not determined by sound 
judgment. Competition exercises a continual in- 
fluence and profits are in jeopardy unless price au- 
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thority is vested in a man competent to at all times 
retain a safe net margin over and above the total 
costs of doing business. 

The subject has been sufficiently defined to con- 
vince us that lack of knowledge and preparedness 
must result in disaster. Observation proves that 
merchants of all classes fail to follow the rules for 
pricing that must be applied. A large percentage 
of our trade is located in small towns and comprises 
dealers selling many other lines as well as hardware. 
It is safe to make the statement that at least 50 
per cent have no account of their total annual sales, 
nor of their expenses for conducting business. The 
result is they seldom make the accumulation they 
are entitled to for their hard labor and capital in- 
vested, and if they were better merchants they 
would be more substantial factors in the growth of 
their communities, and their individual prosperity 
would be helpful to all. 


Trade Associations Studying Prices and Profits 


The jobber and the jobber’s salesmen certainly 
have an opportunity if they will improve it to edu- 
cate their customers. Wholesale and retail trade 
associations are giving exhaustive study to the sub- 
ject of prices and profits, and publications are giv- 
ing space and circulating an immense amount of 
information that should be applied. 

One of the recent beginnings was made by Thomas 
A. Fernley, who published in 1911 a booklet entitled 
“The Right Way to Figure Profits,” and a table for 
finding the selling price with the percentage of .cost 
to do business known, and net profit desired. This 
was distributed by the National Hardware Associa- 
tion and our company considers the booklet very 
valuable, and it is immediately passed to our clerks 
as soon as they come in contact with the selling end. 

Speaking of improved methods, the Hardware 
Reporter published, commencing November 8, 1912, 
a complete system for retail accounting known as 
the Stepanek Accounting System. Any retailer em- 
ploying this system has passed from guesswork to 
a positive knowledge of his business. He is master 
of the situation and can determine the margin be- 
tween his cost and selling price necessary for profit. 

Retail associations are recognizing the pricing 
problem, and HARDWARE AGE published an article 
last August, issued by W. P. Lewis, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association. This article was entitled, “Shopkeeper 
vs. Merchant,” and is most commendable. He 
states: “In business practice it is not always pos- 
sible to add a uniform profit, but the application of 
a correct principle will clearly indicate profitable 
and unprofitable items. This knowledge will sug- 
gest the necessity of either a lower purchase price 
on the unprofitable items, or a higher selling price 
on the unprofitable items, or a restriction of the 
volume of business in them. A knowledge of your | 
business resulting from a searching analysis is the 
only basic point from which you can determine 
whether you are making money, or living off your 
principal.” 

Philadelphia-Made Hardware, published in Aug- 
ust, 1915, an article entitled: ‘The Mystery of the 
Missing Profits,” and I wish the clerks of every 
jobber and retailer in the hardware trade would 
read and study this article until its principles are 
thoroughly fixed in their minds. I cannot think of 
the subject ever before being presented in better 
form to compel interesting attention, and it is a 
story of every-day business. As some of you may 
not have read the article, I would like to make its 
point, which is: 

The retail merchant has been doing business at 
a loss, and having turned in desperation to his chief 
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clerk, the latter in due time finds the expense of 
doing business is equivalent to 20 per cent of the 
retailer’s sales, and that 10 per cent on gross sales 
would earn a fair net profit for this retail business. 
The simple equation is, if an article costs $10, what 
should the selling price be to return a net profit 
of 10 per cent on the sale? The only known figure 
of the three in its proper selling price is of course 
its purchase price, which is $10, and $10 must in 
this case necessarily be 70 per cent of the selling 
price. Therefore, the selling price would be $14.30. 

This example is so simple that it really seems 
unnecessary to bring to your attention, but let us 
assume the item is invoiced to the jobber at list and 
discount, and is to be sold to the retailer at list and 
discount. What would be the selling discount? The 
problem is then more complex, and yet this is the 
arithmetic our pricing department has to perform 
each day. Once the principle is understood this 
work can be very easily calculated by the use of 
Ladd’s discount book, but I know there are many 
hardware dealers, particularly retailers, who have 
no knowledge of and have never used this book, or 
if so, have failed to completely study. the tables in 
the latter part of the same. I do not think it is 
amiss to pay tribute to the memory of William J. 
Ladd, who compiled this discount book which may 
be termed a lexicon for the hardware trade. 

It is not difficult to understand either of the ex- 
amples mentioned, but it is absolutely necessary for 
the jobber and for the retailer to know his true cost 
of doing business. The fallacies and misunderstand- 
ings are so frequent in arriving at this cost that 
the subject is continually with us. Methods are 
changing and the increasing cost of distribution 
necessitates our constant vigilance. Even this body 
(although it is of age) continues the discussion in 
its twenty-first convention, and the cost of doing 
business is a trade principle that must be learned as 
men advance and new men enter the field. 

For the purpose of making a test I obtained 
twenty-five copies of Philadelphia-Made Hardware 
containing the article referred to, and after distrib- 
uting them made inquiries of the readers. Enthusi- 
astic reports were made regarding the interest of 
the article and its value, but when I used a supposed 
case, with different figures, and asked for a selling 
price, they were unable to make the calculation. 


Few Clerks Qualified to Make Correct Selling Prices 


I believe you would all be surprised if you made 
the same test, and our eyes would be opened to the 
fact that there were comparatively few of our clerks 
or customers really qualified to make correct selling 
prices. 

This experience was so interesting I continued to 
ask the question, and I believe it is safe to say that 
90 per cent were unable to give a correct answer. 
The incident below may serve to justify my em- 
phasizing this simple piece of arithmetic, and its 
lessons. 

The manufacturer of a leading line called on the 
writer within a month for the purpose of making 
a contract. During a conversation about the margin 
of profit between the cost and suggested resale 
price a statement was made regarding the jobber’s 
cost of doing business, and this manufacturer 
claimed he was giving the jobber a 20 per cent profit. 
After making the calculation I found that the manu- 
facturer arrived at this profit by adding 20 per cent 
to the jobber’s cost, and of course, as a matter of 
fact, the jobber’s profit was only 16 2/3 per cent on 
the suggested resale. 

The point was not pressed and the manufacturer 
in further conversation stated he was president of 
a retail hardware company doing a business exceed- 
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ing $25,000 per month, but this company was making 
no money. The business was increasing, but cost of 
conducting absorbed their entire profit. He replied 
in answer to a question regarding the cost of doing 
business, his manager was so overworked that of- 
ficer could not take the time, nor the company incur 
the necessary expense to compile for him clerical 
statistics for obtaining figures impracticable to ap- 
ply. I immediately asked the manufacturer if it 
was up to him to make the retail prices and his cost 
of doing business was 20 per cent and his desired 
profit 10 per cent of his sales, what his selling price 
would be on an article that cost $10. He replied 
that was easy, and commenced to make figures on 
paper. He added 20 per cent to $10 for the cost of 
doing business, and 10 per cent to $12 for desired 
net profit, making his selling price $13.20, equivalent 
to a gross profit of $3.20. His selling price should, 
of course, have been $14.30, making a gross profit 
of $4.30, instead of $3.20, and he would have lost 
$1.10 profit that he supposed he was making, which 
loss reduced his net profit to 41/10 per cent instead 
of 10 per cent, as expected. | 


The Retailer Complains of the Jobbers’ Profit 


The retailer sometimes complains of the jobber’s 
profit, but a knowledge by him of his true cost of 
doing business would eliminate complaints and es- 
tablish new standards regarding necessary jobbers’ 
profits, and the spread between cost and selling price 
would be intelligently determined, taking of course, 
the nurhber of turnovers into consideration. 

We find comparatively few of our customers have 
any pricing system, and in a great many instances 
invoice costs, perhaps with freight added and per- 
haps not, are recorded on packages and boxes only, 
and the selling price is arrived at by adding a 15, 
20 or 25 per cent profit, as may seem warranted, re- 
gardless of expense or necessity. 

Considering alone the item of market fluctuations 
on staple lines, it is evident how inadequate such 
pricing must be. , 

I believe the jobber has a splendid opportunity to 
help himself by helping others, and can be of great 
assistance to his customers if he will, when prac- 
ticable, have suggested consumers’ prices inserted 
on their bills. The general knowledge the jobber 
possesses of the retailer’s problem would insure 
prices probably adequate to secure the retailer’s 
profit, and such prices would reduce erratic and ir- 
regular prices to the consumer. There is a splendid 
opportunity for the jobber’s salesman to obtain the 
confidence of his customer and acquire prestige for 
himself and his house. 

I am sure you will agree with me that good hard- 
ware men are rare, and the problem of providing 
efficient headseof departments and competent road 
salesmen is increasingly difficult. 

There is always a competition between ambitious 
clerks for advancement, but comparatively few can 
qualify, because they have had no training prepar- 
ing them for anything beyond the duties of order, 
packing, shipping or warehouse clerks. In most 
fields of activity we consider instruction necessary 
for preparation, and it is equally so for the hard- 
ware business. I seriously recommend that every 
house building for a sucessful future make a pro- 
vision that will insure thorough instruction for 
clerks who are advanced, to use catalogs, price-lists, 
cost and selling marks, and price books, including, 
as well, examinations in elementary arithmetic and 
petty accounting. 

I contend that the road salesman should have re- 
ceived sufficient inside training and knowledge of the 
problems of doing a hardware business and its costs, 
to be competent to advise and assist his customers 
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who have less experience, and I hope this phase will 
be discussed by sales managers present. 

I will suggest that principals make a practice of 
selecting invoices of representative lines of hard- 
ware, and have their jobbing prices computed on 
.each of these invoices. The figures will show the 
spread of profit between your cost and your selling 
price; as many of you are probably acquainted with 
the margin of profit on certain items only, I believe 
this practice would result in some surprises and a 
readjustment of selling prices on many lines. A 
continuation of this method will keep you well in- 
formed and in close touch with your sales and 
pricing departments. There is no question but that 
any department will be more conscientious and effi- 
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cient if it has to account continually to the principal 
officer of its company. 

In conclusion I hope I have been able to suffi- 
ciently impress the importance of hardware pricing 
and convince you that the successful destiny of your 
business must be measured by competent pricing, 
however well other departments may be conducted. 

Reduced to its final analysis, we are engaged in 
barter for profit, and the profits of your business 
must be measured by the word “price.”’ 

If this consideration of the subject will cause each 
of us on our return to give increased personal at- 
tention to our hardware pricing, our time is well 
taken and one of the jobbers’ problems is approach- 
ing solution. 





SALES MANAGERS’ PROBLEMS 


By CHRIS HAW 


President of the Haw Hardware Company, Ottumwa, Iowa 


Y treatment of this subject must be from the 
standpoint of my business experience for the 

past forty-five years, under the conditions of a limited 
territory, and limited volume of business. Therefore 
my viewpoint must necessarily be different from the 

















Chris Haw, president of the Haw Hard- 
ware Company, Ottumwa, Iowa 


sales manager’s problem in a manufacturing concern, 
or that of a large jobber doing a national or inter- 
state business. 

My good Methodist mother taught me in early life 
to speak from experience regarding all relations of 
life, and such as I have I bring to your thought for 
comparison with those of wider experience. As a 
local jobber let me briefly outline the conditions under 
which our salesmen and sales managers have to work. 
For an illustration we will drive a picket pin at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, or if you please, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and from this point with a three-hundred-mile tape 
line form a circle. Within this circle we find the fol- 
lowing jobbing centers: St. Paul, Minneapolis, Sioux 
Falis, Sioux City, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Joe, Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Louis, Quincy, Indian- 
apolis, Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee and for good meas- 
ure, thirteen local houses in Iowa. We are bom- 
barded on the North and West by sixteen-inch guns, 
on the South and East by the cavalry troops. St. 
Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee fly over our heads in 
zeppelins and aeroplanes, and wound us by day and 


make the nights hideous with their bombs. Milwaukee 
tries to beguile us with its “Famous” record. St. Louis 
cuts and slashes with “Keen Kutters” and “Diamond 
Edges.” Chicago’s methods are not over virtuous, be- 
gorry! (O. V. B.) 

Competitors 


Our local competitors at Des Moines are “Capital” 
fellows, an “I. O. A.” product, but they draw keen 
sabers and buzz around and sting like bumble bees. 
Waterloo is “Easy” and belongs to the “Sharp Shooters” 
that never sleep. It’s made Cutler’s hair gray. It’s a 
crown, not of glory, but of honor. 

Brother Adams from the Mississippi River is a near 
relative of the first Adam with the same propensities 
to raise Cain with a big D n in it. 

Omaha believes “Wright” is might, but Sioux City 
can take three “Knapps” a day and beat them to it. 
Lord Nelson in his Fort—Dodges the Turks from 
Treadway’s Court. Quincy makes a noise with a tin 
“Tenk” (tank). 

To choose a battle ground in the center of this 
circle of wonderful activity and competition requires 
that we dig our trenches and lay our mines with skill 
and care, and the salesmen and sales manager’s job 
is no picnic. It would be unprofitable except for the 
fact that within this three-hundred-mile circle are 
other conditions that make it the most extensive and 
intensive field of business activities viewed from an 
agricultural, manufacturing and jobbing standpoint, 
that is not equaled or excelled by any like territory 
on the face of the planet. 

Iowa in 1914 produced over $200,000,000 in corn 
and a total soil production of grain and fruit of 
$465,152,000. Her value in poultry and its product is 
greater than the gold production of Alaska. Add to 
this her dairy, stock and mining interests which give 
the State an annual income of nearly one billion 
dollars. The other States, Missouri, and Illinois, are 
about equal or surpass us in their total net incomes. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin add their immense wealth, 
and this completes our business circle that challenges 
the world for its equal in business activity and enter- 
prise. 

If you are skeptical as to our claims, vote your next 
annual convention to Iowa and we will “show you” 
in Missouri fashion, the “Pure Gold” facts. There will 
be no rolling sea and board walks, and—and— but 
that which surpasses it, “God’s out-of-doors.” 

Our conditions as above outlined will suggest to your 
minds the problems our salesmen and sales managers 
have to contend with in order to secure the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow, after which we are all 
chasing. The expert or professional sales managers do 
not fit our conditions. They doubtless are helpful and 
profitable under some conditions, but their fine spun 
theories, written on a mahogany desk and inspired by 
a big salary, are like the spider’s web under a micro- 
scope, beautiful and interesting in formation, but 
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useful only to suggest to our ladies a new pattern for 
crochet work. 


Sales Managers Should Be Buyers 


My experience has taught me that a local jobber’s 
sales managers should be buyers. Our business is 
limited but we employ four buyers, and they handle 
our sales jointly, each man is chosen for and given 
the lines that he likes and is interested in, and is put 
in competition with all the other buyers to make a 
record for his department as to profit and all other 
items that enter into a profitable and safe business 
such as buying goods suitable to the territory, keeping 
the stock free of obsolete and unsalable goods and 
many other details that suggest themselves to mind. 
The problems that these men have to contend with are 
numerous, varied, and perplexing, but all center in and 
around one great problem, namely: How to market the 
goods from a jobber’s warehouse to the retail merchant 
on a profitable basis. The jobber at strategic points is 
a necessity as is also the retailer. Their interests are 
mutual and must stand or fall together. 

They will not fail if conducted on up-to-date busi- 
ness lines. To meet the ever-changing conditions and 
demands of the day, the jobber with his capital and 
equipment is the servant of the retailer and is entitled 
to a reasonable reward for that service. The days of 
“trickery” in business are past, the successful methods 
are honest goods, prompt and efficient service. 

The sales manager’s problem is to equalize and har- 
monize the difference between jobbers, large and small, 
and the difference between distant and local shipment; 
each has its advantage and disadvantage To discuss 
them in detail would be wearisome; you all know them. 
Sales managers must know them in every detail and 
pass them on to the salesmen. 

We must concede to the large jobbing centers a 
prestige that cannot be overcome by any adroit sales 
management. It is human nature to drift to the large 
centers with large stocks and factory warehouses for 
“pick ups” which enable jobbers so located to fill orders 
complete at prices as high and frequently higher than 
the local jobber. This emphasizes the fact that the 
local jobber’s trump card is in high-class service, 
larger stocks well assorted with competent salesmen, 
and honest prices on a remunerative basis, all of which 
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is to be worked out by the buying sales manager under 
the O. K. of the man responsible for the management 
and success of the business. 


Success Depends on Co-operation 


The sales manager’s success depends on the sup- 
port received by and from all the other departments 
of the business, and they should all be servants and 
helpmates to the sales department. The stock men, 
order clerks, packers, shippers, porters, bill clerk, price 
clerks, credit man and bookkeepers, should all contribute 
to increase sales by their efficiency in prompt service 
in checking and avoiding mistakes, keeping up stock 
and a multitude of other details that all tend to put 
a business on a high service basis, which brings “Re- 
peat orders.” 

It is the duty of the business manager to be in the 
saddle and round up all departments, to weed out the 
drones and incompetents, to support the sales manager 
by giving information and advice of general condi- 
tions that affect the market up or down, to suggest new 
lines, helpful methods and general ideas. 

Sales managers should know the cost of doing busi- 
ness. House expense, road expense, and every other 
item that enters into the expense account. Our 
method is to give a catalog cost based on factory cost, 
plus freight, plus the per cent of house expense based 
on the previous year’s record. The house expense in- 
cludes every item except salesmen’s salaries and their 
expenses. 

Our sales managers and salesmen know that their 
catalog cost is our net cost, for the goods packed and 
delivered to the transportation company, and that 
their salary and dividend depends on the profit made 
above gatalog cost. Salesmen are instructed as to the 
additional profit their business must show to compen- 


. sate them and pay dividends. 


This manner of giving cost is an ever-present re- 
minder to salesmen and sales managers that the re- 
sale prices fixed by some “fossilized” manufacturer, 
would bankrupt jobbers if forced to live on the crumbs 
that fall from their tables. The average cost of dis- 
tribution is well understood. It cannot under present 
conditions and methods be reduced. Manufacturers 
should recognize these conditions and fix re-sale prices 
accordingly, and jobbers should maintain them. 








IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


O one can consistently follow the current news- 

papers and magazines without gathering the im- 
pression that something is radically wrong with gov- 
ernment in the United States. Our scheme seems to 
break down a great deal. We read of it on every hand. 
It’s the “shame of cities” and the corruption of legis- 
latures and the wholesale purchase of votes in middle 
western communities. We hear it from the lips of lec- 
turers and after-dinner speakers. The impression 
seems to be spread abroad that popular government in 
this country has struck a snag, that the governmental 
machinery has been taken out of the hands of the 
people, and that graft and corruption are undermining 
the foundations of the republic. Moreover, in the 
minds of a great many people there rests the idea that 
these insidious influences in American politics have de- 
veloped in our generation. That is, that we received 
our form of government and our political ideas pure 
and unspotted from the fathers; that they handed 
down to us an unpolluted ideal which had been fought 
and died for; and that somehow or other, in our time, 
it has become corrupted—the shadow of what it once 
was. According to this view, we are the prodigal sons 
who have abused the bounty of our fathers. This is 
the view which is taken in so much of our campaign 
literature. It is the view which President Wilson ap- 
parently shares when he talks of the days of Jefferson. 


The Good Old Days 
It was not very long ago that Senator La Follette 





‘gave vent in eloquent utterance to this idea which I 


am sure is common with a great many people. He 
talked of Bunker Hill and the fight for liberty; he 
spoke of the government by the people which was de- 
creed by the inspired constitutional convention of 1787; 
he said that the first foreign students of American 
Democracy were loud in their praises of our success, 
but that latterly, in these days, and apparently within 
the two or tpree decades just completed, corruption 
had crept insidiously into our midst and the wedge 
of vicious influence had been driven between the peo- 
ple and their Government. In other words, he gave 
in his audience a vision of the good old days, when 
there was no graft and no corruption, when our Gov- 
ernment was truly a government by the people and 
for the people, when we conducted our public affairs 
with dignity and decorum in democratic simplicity. 
And I fancy that there are a great many citizens who 
look back upon the splendid vision of those old days 
with sighs of regret at our modern tendencies, in whose 
hearts there is the sincere cry of “Back to Democracy: 
Once More Let the People Rule!” 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be profitable for us if 
we could consider for a little while to-day the ideals 
of those good old days. How was it that democracy 
succeeded so well in the time of our fathers? How 
was it that the people controlled so wisely and so 
thoroughly the machinery of their Government? Upon 
what meat did our fathers feed that they should grow 
so great? I fancy that we can profit by the answers 
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to those questions. If there was a secret to suc- 
cessful Democracy in those days, perhaps it is ap- 
plicable to-day. Moreover, it pays occasionally, I 
believe, to sit down quietly and determine just where 
we are, to measure by careful historical standards 
our successes and our failures. Once in so often the 
careful merchant stops in his sales and takes stock of 
of his goods. Let us to-day, if we can, take stock of 
our national growth. : 


Under English Rule 


I suggest, therefore, a review of the good old days 
of our fathers. It is not necessary to waste much 
time upon the Colonial period before the American 
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Revolution. Our Government was not yet formed. 
We were under English rule. And evidently the ideals 
for which our fathers are celebrated by a grateful pos- 
terity were not in operation on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We are shocked to learn that the English 
contemporaries of our illustrious sires were quite given 
over to a thorough-going corruption in carrying on 
their public business. George III and his cabinet min- 
isters resorted to bribery in nearly every form to buy 
support for their policies. Money, pensions and jobs 
were freely and openly used to reward friends or to 
purchase votes in parliament. In 1762 a shop was 
publicly opened at the British pay office, whither the 
members of the House of Commons flocked to receive 
the wages of their votes. In a single morning 25,000 
pounds sterling was issued. During the period imme- 
diately prior to our American Revolution, the British 
parliament was, according to Mr. Walpole, “a nest 
of unblushing corruption.” Is it not remarkable, there- 
fore, that our fathers sprung from the same stock and 
in the same day and generation should have kept them- 
selves so spotless? 


The Revolutionary Period 


But let us pass to the heroic scenes of the Revolu- 
tion, to the great fight for liberty and equal represen- 
tation. Here we shall surely find an unselfish effort 
at government, pure and undefiled. But what is this? 
‘John Adams, the great patriot, writes that the Con- 
tinental Congress during the Revolution was “de- 
bauched and inefficient.” “The rage for office was 
great,” he says. “The Congress was torn to pieces 
by disputes over spoils.” The President of Congress 
in 1778 speaks of the scenes of “venality, peculation 
and fraud,” which accompany the operations of Con- 
gress. Washington wrote of the gathering of pa- 
triots: “Party disputes and personal quarrels are the 
great business of the day.” And this was the Con- 
tinental Congress of our fathers. 

But still John Adams was naturally petulant—and, 
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perhaps, Mr. Washington was tired when he wrote 
that sentence. Let us pass on. The Government after 
all was not established until the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1787. Perhaps the ideals of the fathers had 
not yet crystallized. But when once the ship of state 
is launched, surely we shall find the fathers at their 
best! We shall find popular government in its truest 
sense! We shall find the good old days! 

The constitutional convention of 1787—what an 
epoch it marked in our history! But, let us look a 
little closer. The idea of popular government as we 
understand it—that is, government by the people and 
for the people—the machinery of government in the 
hands of the governed—this idea apparently did not 
appeal to the fathers. It is evident that their desire 
was not to enable the people to control the Govern- 
ment, but to enable the Government to control the 
people. The framers of the constitution made no in- 
tentional provisions for the control of the Government 
by public opinion. The idea could hardly have occurred 
to them. As a matter of fact, public opinion in the 
modern sense of the word was not then known. The 
people could not be trusted. They could not be trusted 
to elect their United States Senators directly, but must 
have an intermediary body perform the function for 
them. They could not be trusted to select their presi- 
dent; that must be left to the electoral college. As one 
of the great fathers expressed it in the Constitutional 
Convention: “To leave the choice of a chief magistrate 
to the people would be as unnatural as to leave a choice 
of colors to a blind man.” Popular government? Not 
at all! The fathers had no burning faith in the ulti- 
mate good sense of the people. Edmund Randolph 
traced the political evils of the country to “the turbu- 
lence and follies of Democracy.” Alexander Hamilton 
frankly dreaded Democracy and wanted to give the 
rich and well-born, as he expressed it, a distinct and 
permanent share in the Government. In plan and 
structure the constitution was devised to check the 
power of popular majorities. It was as late as 1820 
that Sir Robert Peel, representing the sentiment of his 
time, spoke contemptuously of “that great compound of 
folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong-feeling, obstinacy, 
and newspaper paragraphs which is called public 
opinion.” 


Suffrage 


But you may say: Perhaps it is true that in their 
political philosophy the fathers distrusted popular rule. 
But regardless of their theories, the machinery of the 
Government was actually lodged in the hands of the 
people, was it not? What does it matter whether our 
forefathers agreed with it or not, as long as the people 
had it—as long as they were free agents to carry on 
their own government? Butlisten! Our fathers in the 
good old days of the constitution had no idea of con- 
ferring upon all citizens the right to vote. Suffrage 
was jealously restricted. It was not for the mass of 
the people to vote. The vote was a privilege to be 
exercised by “the wealthy and well-born.” as Alexander 
Hamilton expressed it. It was a privilege that was 
guarded by property and religious qualifications. 

In the State of New York in these good old days a 
citizen had to possess an estate worth £50 sterling be- 
fore he could vote for a governor, and he had to own 
a £20 estate or pay a rent-of 40s. a year before he 
could vote for an assemblyman. It was 1822, after 
most of the framers of the constitution were in their 
graves, before manhood suffrage was established in 
New York. 

In New Jersey the qualification for suffrage in the 
days of the constitution was real estate to the value of 
£50. No citizen of Massachusetts could be a governor 
if he did not own £1000 worth of real estate, nor a 
senator unless he owned £300 worth. 

Religious restrictions were almost universal in this 
country. In New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, the governors, mem- ’ 
bers of legislature, and chief officers of State had to be 
Protestants. In Massachusetts and Maryland they had to 
be “Christians” (the word is quoted from the statute.) 
In North Carolina and Pennsylvania they had to be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Old and New Testament. 
In South Carolina they had to subscribe to a belief in 
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a future state of rewards and punishments; in Dela- 
ware to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. These 
were the good old days! : 

But let us look a little further in our quest for the 
good old days. Perhaps you are saying that political 
methods were better in those days, even if our fathers 
were a little unsteady in their views on popular gov- 
ernment. The high ideals that inspired the fight for 
liberty must surely have inspired clean political proc- 
esses. In other words, in those days there could have 
been no graft and no corruption, and even if suffrage 
was restricted because of an erroneous political con- 
ception, the actual voters got what they wanted. The 
tools of Democracy were intact. 


Political Methods 


Let us see. In 1791 (and this example is picked at 
random from the political history of the time), Géorge 
Clinton ran against John Jay for the governorship of 
New York. Both were ardent patriots. Both had 
done much for the cause of American independence. 
And yet Clinton’s patriotism did not prevent him from 
resorting to desperate means. The vote was close, and 
when at last it became apparent that Jay had been 
elected, Clinton caused the ballots of two whole coun- 
ties to be thrown out. These counties had rolled up 
large majorities for Jay. Clinton was thereupon de- 
clared elected, and served his term. His picture hangs 
in the State Capitol and is revered by thousands of 
visitors every year, who, as they gaze upon his hand- 
some features, contemplate his lofty purpose in laying 
the foundations of Democracy in this State. 

But John Jay, that eminent patriot, the man who 
did so much for the Constitution in 1787, what became 
of him? He had his revenge. In 1801 he was elected 
governor of New York. But he could not make the 
appointments to office that he wished. The State con- 
stitution stood in his way. But what was the constitu- 
tion between friends. He had the constitution changed. 
The patronage was delivered into the hands of his own 
party, and he wiped the Clintonites off the face of the 
political map. Those were the good old days! 

Let us look a little further into the political methods 
of our fathers. In 1812 the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts found it politically expedient to break the power 
of the Federalists. But the Federalists were in the 
majority. So the Republicans, under the leadership of 
that venerable patriot, Governor Gerry, invented an 
ingenious scheme for robbing the majority of its power. 
They called it the Gerrymander. It consisted of a plan 
whereby the existing election districts or units of rep- 
resentation were cut up and reformed, so that a large 
number of Republicans would be opposed in the same 
district by a smaller number of Federalists. The in- 
vention worked beyond expectations. Our fathers were 
delighted.’ Massachusetts having instituted the device, 
it was immediately followed in New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland. In the city of New York two wards 
were joined to Long Island to form an election district 
with the desired result that the Federalist majority 
was shattered. And these were the good old days! 

Shall I go further? In 1815, the Republicans of New 
York State stole the assembly from the Federalists by 
resorting to the simple method of throwing out in cold 
blood the one man whose vote gave the Federalists the 
majority. In 1812, the members of the New York 
State assembly signed a resolution, each man pledging 
himself not to take “any reward or profit, direct or in- 
direct, for any vote on any measure.” Three days 
after the resolution was signed the members were ac- 
cusing each other of breaking it. 

The good old days seem a bit elusive. And, gentle- 
men, there is no use disguising the fact that the days 
of the fathers of our constitution were not good, that 
is when we judge them by the standards of our time. 
A little study of long forgotten politics is enough to 
show that in filibustering and gerrymandering, in steal- 
ing governorships, and legislatures, in using force at 
the polls, in colonizing, and in distributing patronage, 
the men who founded our State and National Govern- 
ments were, according to our standards, politically de- 
praved. If we are looking for the good old times, for 
the days of pure and unspotted Democracy, we will not 
find them in the infancy of this republic. 
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The Period of Ninety Years Ago 


But let us continue the search. The good old days 
must have existed some time, else where did we get 
our tradition of them? Moreover, it is hardly fair to 
judge an experiment in Democracy like the United 
States by the first thirty years of its existence. It 
takes time to get the machinery adjusted; it takes a 
generation properly to educate the people to new re 
sponsibilities. Let us leave the period of the constitu- 
tional fathers and take up the second generation. Here 
we shall surely find what we seek after—a government 
uncorrupted and uncorruptible, a citizenship pure and 
undefiled. Perhaps we shall find it in the local gov- 


ernment of New York City, for example, as she ex- 


isted ninety years ago. 
Ninety years ago there was in New York City but 


one public school, maintained not by taxes but by pub- 


lic subscription. Water was supplied chiefly by the 
Manhattan Company, by means of bored wooden logs 


laid underground from the reservoir in Chambers’ 


Street. No fire department was dreamed of, and every 
blaze had the city at its mercy. The streets were un- 
clean. Only two or three thoroughfares were fit for 
the passage of carriages. Briefly speaking, the city 
was filthy and neglected; its public improvements and 
expenditures were in a chaotic state. 

This does not constitute a very favorable setting for 
the good old times. But let us get at the kernel be- 
neath the exterior. Is it possible that petty graft ex- 
isted in those days as in these? Is it possible that pub- 
lic rights were disregarded and sacrificed for the bene- 
fit of a chosen few? The man who reads the history 
of New York City in the first part of the nineteenth 
century cannot escape the conclusion that it is a record 
of shameless corruption, in comparison with which our 
modern ‘New York is Utopia. Public opinion seemed 
to be lifeless. Exposure followed exposure only to re- 
sult in the return of the same old gang to office. 
Public expenditures were made by committees of the 
Board of Aldermen, who refused to render any ac- 
counting of what they spent. Public contracts were 
let to public officials. A collector of the port, who 
stole a million and a half of public money, was al- 
lowed to go unmolested for seven months after the 
theft :was publicly known, because of his political in- 
fluence. Land owned by the municipality in the heart 
of the city was sold at low prices to politicians. In 
this way we lost our dock rights on the water front 
and our chance to develop an extensive park system 
in Manhattan. The United States District Court con- 
vened for a while in Tammany Hall because Tam- 
many Hall needed the rent that was paid by the city. 
Our streets were an abomination of filth; the city 
fathers refused to furnish pure water; yellow fever 
and cholera three times devastated the city—and in 
1822 it was so deserted as a result of disease that 
grass grew in the principal thoroughfares. Fraud 
and violence were customarily used on election day. 
Wagon loads of repeaters were openly taken from. 
ward to ward to vote. In 1830, Walter Bowne was 
elected mayor of the city by the aldermen through 
bribery that was never punished. 

In 1832 votes for President Jackson were openly 
solicited at $5 eAch. In 1838, 200 roughs were brought 
by the Whigs from Philadelphia to steer the repeaters 
at the polls. Inmates of the House of Detention who 
promised to vote the Whig ticket were set at liberty. 
In 1839, the Albany police brought twenty-three re- 
peaters to help with the election in New York. In 
1840 it was shown that the police justices made a 
practice of extorting money from prisoners, and of 
shielding from arrest or conviction counterfeiters, 
thieves and street walkers. Nothing was done in the 
matter. Public opinion took shape in no definite action. 
The police justices continued in office. These were the 
good old days! 

Shall I continue? Just for a moment. From 1840 
to 1870, when Tweed came into power, the political 
history of New York reads like a debauch. Assess- 
ments for improvements never actually made were laid 
on the taxpayers. The aldermen participated in all 
the profitable jobs. Convicts were allowed to escape 
from Blackwell’s Island on condition that they voted 
as their keepers ordered. Prisoners whose terms were 
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expired were kept at public expense until election day 
to get their votes. The inmates of the Almshouse and 
the Penitentiary were forced to manufacture articles 
for the use and profit of the officials of those depart- 
ments. In 1851 the so-called “forty thieves” were in 
power in the Board of Aldermen. Election frauds 
were so numerous that they failed to excite comment. 
Ballot boxes were stolen. Boys and paupers voted 
without interference. The police who were appointed 
for one year by the Board of Aldermen were utterly 
demoralized. In 1851 the Eighth and Ninth Avenue 
Railroad franchises were purchased from the Board 
of Aldermen by a boodle fund of $50,000. The Third 
Avenue Railroad franchise was purchased for $30,000, 
paid in bribes. The Williamsburg Ferry lease was 
purchased by a $20,000 boodle fund. The Wall Street 
Ferry lease was similarly disposed of. The Board of 
Aldermen sold the Gansevoort Market property to a 
Tammany politician for $160,000, in the face of other 
bids of $225,000 and $300,000 respectively. In fact, as 
was stated at the time, bribery was considered a joke. 
The aldermen, the police, and all the city officials ex- 
torted vast sums of money in every possible way. And 
note this: such was the condition of public opinion that 
the people paid it. It was part of the game. These 
were the good old days! 

It is not necessary to go further in our search. I 
will not weary you with any more details. I will not 
even take you to the days of Tweed in the seventies 
when the gang stole $150,000,000 of the people’s money. 
We could find no comfort there. Nor. could we find 
comfort in a review of State and National Govern- 
ment during this period. To a certain extent it was a 
reflection of our experience in New York City. Graft 
and corruption existed in the thirties and forties and 
fifties and sixties and seventies more than we know 
anything about to-day. Senatorships were purchased, 
and governors and legislatures were bribed. We had 
scandals in our cabinets and the private secretary of 
a President was indicted for larceny. Forty years ago 
congressional corruption was flagrant—and the cen- 
tennial of American Independence in 1876 was cele- 
brated by the thoughtful people of the country in sack- 
cloth and ashes, in a period of national ill-repute. 
Good old days! Ladies and gentlemen, we shall never 
find them, for they never existed. There were no good 
old days! 

Perhaps this picture is a gloomy one. But at least 
we have gotten this far: There were no good old days. 
Insidious influences in American politics have not first 
appeared in our time. We are not the degenerate sons 
of our fathers. If we have sinned in our generation, 
so did they in theirs. 


Better Days 


But it seems that there is ground for a great deal 
of hope in what we have been reviewing. It is true 
that Democratic machinery has broken down many 
times in the history of the republic, not because the 
system was faulty, but because the people who tried 
to run it were faulty. It is true to-day, as it was in 
the days of our fathers, that corruption steals in when 
the door is open, and the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. But no man can read the history of this 
country or of New York City without believing that 
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there has been a steady advance not only in our ideal 
of Democracy, but in our attainment of the ideal. Let 
no one mistake it: this is more truly a popular govern- 
ment to-day than it ever has been in our history. The 
machinery of government—the tools of Democracy—are 
controlled by the people as they never have been be- 
fore; and we have so far advanced from the days of 
our fathers, not only in theory but in practice, that 
those old times seem wretched in comparison. 


Modern Methods 


And as for political methods, let me speak if I 
may from my own experience in New York. For 
nearly five years I have been in the thick of the fight 
in the city’s department of investigation. I guess I 
have seen about every form of civic dishonor and pub- 
lic betrayal that there is extant. That is what my 
office dealt in. I have seen where Democracy breaks 
down in a hundred ways. But let me tell you this: as 
I read the old records of New York City and compare 
their systems with our systems, and their failures with 
our failures, I realize that our fathers wallowed in a 
slough of civic degradation such as we do not dream 
of. If you think for one minute that we tolerate in 
that city to-day what our fathers tolerated before us, 
it is because you are not acquainted with what our 
fathers tolerated. 

Gentlemen, in the face of the advance which we 
have made in the last hundred years, it is wicked to 
talk of degeneration and decay. When the nineteenth 
century opened there was not a civic organization in 
the entire land. Public opinion was uneducated and 
unintelligent. Partisanship in politics was carried to 
an extreme with which we are utterly unfamiliar. Our 
public institutions reflected the coarseness and callous- 
ness of the time. Our jails were sinks of filth and 
depravity. The whipping post, the branding iron, and 
the treadmill were in constant use. When the nine- 
teenth century opened there was not a blind asylum, 
nor a deaf and dumb asylum, nor a lunatic asylum, 
nor a house of refuge in all our land. We have turned 
our prisons from seminaries of crime into reforma- 
tories of crime. We have cut down the number, of 
crimes punishable with death from fifteen to one. We 
have abolished imprisonment for debt. We have ex- 
terminated slavery. We have improved conditions 
among working men. We have covered our country 
with schools and libraries.and institutions of civic 
and social betterment. We have committed our Gov- 
ernment more and more into the hands of the gov- 
erned. We have developed a popular sensitiveness to 
social evils and injustice. We are steadily raising the 
standard of public service and drawing the line more 
sharply and distinctly between right and wrong in 
public life. We are beginning to see what our fathers 
never dreamed: that the sole cure for the evils of 
Democracy is more Democracy. And so when the 
pessimist rises in his place to croak “Back to Democ- 
racy,” my answer to him would be that Democracy does 
not lie behind, it lies ahead; and that while there are 
evils enough at the present day, they do not begin to 
compare in danger or extent with those out of which 
we have come. 

In times of stress like these we need to believe in 
ourselves and in our capacity for growth as a people. 
History is the sure cure for pessimism. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF SALESMEN 


By E. E. HENKLE 


President and treasurer, Henkle & Joyce Hardware Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


OUR secretary has requested me to present to this 
convention a paper on the management of sales- 

men. A real sales manager for a jobber or manufac- 
turer is as essential to the success of the concern as food 
is to the body—neither one can exist very long without 
the other. If there is anything wrong with your 
volume, you can find out the cause from the sales man- 
ager. If he is what he represents himself to be he will 
know, for a real sales manager should be so close in 


touch with the trade through his salesmen that he 
knows if any part of the machinery is not working 
smoothly. : 
The duties of a sales department are unlimited—its 
influence is far-reaching. One of the most important 
functions of the sales department, in the opinion of the 
writer, is in its selection and its influence with repre- 
sentatives. The representative of a jobbing house 
more particularly than of a manufacturer has a very 
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heavy responsibility. If he does not faithfully carry 
out the policy and instructions of the sales manager 
it is very difficult to get good results. The salesman 
of a jobbing house shapes the policy of a large per- 
centage of his customers, and it is his duty to assist 
the retail merchant in making his business a success. 
If the salesman is well balanced and of good judgment, 
conscientious and honest, he can assist the merchant 
in divers ways. 

The salesman sells his goods by virtue of the con- 
fidence the merchant has in him and his house; one is 
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as important as the other, excepting that the salesman’s 
personality and presence on the ground will oftentimes 
influence a merchant for good or bad. 


Jobbers’ Success Depends Upon Customers’ Success 


We all know that our success depends upon the suc- 
cess of our customers. If our salesmen understand it 
is their duty to assist the merchant in the selection of 
his goods, in the arrangement of his store and in the 
manner of handling his customers, they will be of great 
assistance to the retail merchant. A road salesman 
should be a bearer of news, of good cheer, of good ideas, 
should acquaint one merchant with the successful 
methods employed by another. 

The reason this is so important is that a large per- 
centage of the small merchants do not get away from 
their places of business but a few times a year and some 
not at all. This is likely to get them into a rut. Their 
stores look all right to them, even though the shovels 
and spades are in a corner, the-showcase has not been 
rearranged or changed for six or eight months and 
the windows have the same goods in them they had 
three months ago. Any salesman can suggest a change 
or rearrangement of a store to a merchant, and the 
salesman is one of the few men he will take this ad- 
vice from. He trusts him and realizes that the sug- 
gestions are for his benefit. Where a merchant is not 
of such a temperament that this can be done without 
offense, a salesman then can suggest the rearrangement 
of a stock by straightening up a few boxes, while his 
customer is engaged with his trade. After a salesman 
has left the store Mr. Merchant begins to wonder why 
he did it. A great many times he realizes for the first 
time that the stock is not well arranged or neatly kept 
and that it needs attention. 

In introducing new goods a salesman should be ex- 
tremely careful and only ask a merchant to buy what 
he feels sure he can sell in a reasonable time. He should 
not hesitate to offer new goods that a sales manager 
has bought for him, as it is a rare occasion that a sales 
manager will place goods in stock without merit. 
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Salesmen Can Help the Fight Against Catalog Houses 


’ A salesman of a jobbing house could be of great as- 
sistance in preventing catalog houses from getting a 
start in certain localities by talking with his cus- 
tomers and suggesting a readjustment of prices on 
certain lines of goods. He should be interested in a 
merchant’s selling his goods at a profit, but not at a 
price that will invite catalog competition. It is up 
to the salesman to put new ideas and enthusiasm in 
the mind of the merchant, keep him posted on what 
the country is doing and what his neighbors are doing. 
A merchant who will confide in the salesman and take 
him into his confidence will derive a great deal of 
benefit from a good heart-to-heart talk. 

It is the duty of the sales manager to put these 
thoughts into the minds of the salesmen, point out the 
advantage that they will derive from the interest taken 
in their customers. The earnest, conscientious salesman 
to-day is the most valuable asset the jobber and retail 
merchant has. | 

One of the evils I think the sales manager is re- 
sponsible for is in cutting down the salesman’s terri- 
tory. Some salesmen see their trade every week, a 
large share of them every second week and a very few 
every third week. It is my judgment that this is en- 
tirely unnecessary and adds to the expense of doing 
business without the proper return. It is true that 
this has been brought about by competition, but the 
man who makes a one-week territory can only cover 
a certain number of towns, and a house to cover its 
territory must necessarily employ a great many more 
salesmen than when they were making a three or four 
weeks’ trip. The opportunities for getting mail busi- 
ness on the small territory is very limited. A few years 
ago, when we were covering the territory in three and 
four weeks; we had a much larger proportion of mail 
business than we have to-day; it saves a salesman’s 
expenses and salary for the house to get a mail order. 
» We have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
printing and distributing elaborate hardware catalogs 
for the purpose of getting mail orders, then we destroy 
our chance of getting them by not giving our customers 
an opportunity to send mail orders to us. I think this 
is a great mistake and one that should be given a good 
deal of .thought and consideration. I would like to see 
the territory extended to where a salesman would call 
on his trade not oftener than once in three weeks. 


Leave Orders Unpriced 


There are a number of little economical methods that 
a sales department can employ in gaining time and 
avoiding trouble. One of these that we have found to 
work quite successfully is to have our salesmen leave 
their orders unpriced. We also try to get our sales- 
men* to educate their trade not to ask a price. At 
first this would seem impossible, but it is not and there 
are good reasons why it is not. One is that the average 
merchant who buys goods from a regular salesman 
has confidence in him, also in his house. A merchant 
who is successful knows there isn’t a big difference in 
prices between the various houses. He also is aware 
that the salesman or the house could not take advantage 
of him in prices and expect to hold his business. Fur- 
thermore, the mefchant to-day realizes more fully than 
ever that a jobbing house is vitally interested in his 
success and is giving him every advantage possible to 
help him prosper, as the merchant’s success is the 
jobber’s success, and one cannot grow without the 
other. For that reason it is not a difficult task to con- 
vince a merchant that it is a waste of time to look up 
the prices on every item, and a salesman will avoid the 
unpleasant argument over quality and price. It is my 
opinion that this is very important, it saves the long 
argument that often follows where there is a difference 
of opinion and gives the salesman the opportunity of 
selling more goods and introducing some new items that 
otherwise he would not have the time to do. A con- 
certed action along this line by all the houses seems 
very important and I feel quite sure would produce 
good results. 


The Value of the Automobile? 


There is another subject that occurs to me which, 


should have some consideration. To-day a great many 
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traveling salesmen call on their trade by automobile. 
There is no doubt but that the salesman can make more 
towns to better advantage with an automobile than on 
the train. The question is, will they? We know that a 
great many do and we know a great many do not. 

One other element of danger in traveling in an auto- 
mobile is that the average territory is about the same 
as it was before. It is not an easy matter for a house 
to readjust its territory every time a man starts with an 
automobile. If he has a week’s trip before he gets the 
machine and he makes the one week’s trip in four days 
instead of five, he feels that he has done his duty, cov- 
ered his territory and is entitled to the time he has saved 
and goes home or does something else that does not per- 
tain to the business of his house. With the increased cost 
of doing business and the constant decrease of profits it 
is very essential that every jobbing house should employ 
every economical method of selling goods they can, and 
to get the most efficient service from their salesmen. 
The facts are that the average house to-day is losing a 
day or day and a half out of every week. When this is 
multiplied by the number of men you employ on the 
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road and again by the number of jobbing houses on the 
territory the waste is something appalling; we are not 
getting much more than 85 per cent of the service that 
we pay for from our traveling salesmen. 

We have given this a good deal of thought,and study 
and have endeavored in various ways to get a larger 
portion of our salesmen’s services each week, and in a 
measure we have met with success but not anywhere 
near 100 per cent. I think if each sales manager would 
take this subject up and give the balance of us the 
benefit of his experience and tell us of his methods that 
we would all work for the same end. It would be much 
easier to accomplish this, but it is impossible for one 
house to get their salesmen to work Friday afternoon 
and Saturday and get out early Monday morning if the 
other houses on their territories do not demand the 
same. In other words, one house in a territory can de- 
moralize things in this respect for all the others. If we 
cannot reduce our expenses let us get more work out of 
our salesmen. If they will give us six days’ work each 
week, we can increase our profits. 





Thompson’s Cash to Save Steel Firm 


ours following article of great interest to the 
hardware trade is taken from the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, which say: 

The Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, one of 
the oldest commercial houses of the Pacific Coast, 
recently threatened with bankruptcy, was yester- 
day given a new lease on life. 

Within a few days the company, it is believed, 
will be on as firm a business foundation as it 
boasted during the years it was recognized as one 
of the stuanchest firms in the West. 

Fifty stockholders of the corporation met yester- 
day in the office of the Pacific Hardware & Steel 
Company, Seventh and Townsend, and unanimously 
accepted a reorganization plan submitted by Col. 
Robert M. Thompson. The stockholders attending 
represented about 90 per cent of the stock. It is 
believed that within a day or two every stockholder 
will have signified acceptance of Colonel Thomp- 


son’s plan. Plan Proposed 

Colonel Thompson offered to buy $725,000 of re- 
organized stock and outlined other means for plac- 
ing the company on a sound financial basis. His plan 
was accepted. 

The action of Colonel Thompson in coming to the 
aid of the company was prompted, in part, by a 
sentimental impulse seldom met in a business world. 
Thompson was a brother-in-law of the late George 
W. Gibbs, whose pet project was Pacific Hardware 
& Steel. The Gibbs heirs are heavily interested in 
the company. 

Colonel Thompson’s offer was addressed to W. T. 
Smith, J. C. Cowdin, E. J. Martin and E. S. Heller, 
the reorganization committee of the company. The 
offer of aid was made on condition that the com- 
pany be reorganized with one kind of stock issued 
to an amount which would represent the net cash 
value of the assets over liabilities on a conservative 
basis, but not to exceed $1,800,000. He assumed 
in his offer that $725,000 would pay all the liabilities 
of the company, excepting those for current ex- 
penses. Thompson’s offer reads, in part: 

I will, if all the stockholders place their stock 
in your hands for reorganization on these terms, 
buy from you enough reorganized new stock at $84 
a share to realize $725,000, which is to be paid by 
you into the treasury of the company, the remain- 
ing stock to be distributed to the stockholders in 
proportion to their present holdings of stock. 

For the purpose of determining this proportion, 
twenty shares of common are to be takén as if they 
were one share of preferred. 


I will within thirty days from the date this 
scheme has been assented to by all your stockholders 
and declared by you to be operative, pay you for 
the treasury of the company $500,000, and thirty 
days thereafter will pay the balance of the $750,000, 
or so much of it as has not been paid by the'stock- 
holders under the option stated below; and during 
said sixty days any stockholder can have the option 
of buying this proportionate share of the stock sub- 
scribed for by me at the same price that I agree 
to pay for it plus interest at 6 per cent per annum 
from the date your committee declares the scheme 
to be in operation. 

This offer may remain open till Dec. 1, 1915, which 
is the date at which your liabilities mature under 
the existing creditors’ agreement. 


Tangible Assets = 


According to the financial statement of the Pacific 
Hardware & Steel Company on Aug. 31, its tangible 
assets were $2,505,000, with liabilities of about 
$1,450,000, of which $250,000 was owing for current 
purchases. 

Since that time $135,000 has been paid. There 
had to be raised in cash $1,065,000, of which $340,- 
000 can be paid by the company, leaving $725,000 to 
be raised outside. This sum Colonel Thompson has 
agreed to raise. 


James B. Carson Gives Dinner 


— B. CARSON, secretary of the Ohio Hard- 
ware Association, Dayton, Ohio, was host at a 
dinner given at his home, Oct. 10, to a number of 
hardware friends and their families. Among those 
present were W. L. Jacobs, chairman of the exhibit 
committee, and W. L. Millikin of Columbus, Albert 
Boebinger and E. J. Becker of Cincinnati. 

In the afternoon the ladies were taken by Mrs. 
Carson on an automobile tour to interesting points 
around Dayton. An informal business session was 
held by the exhibit committee of the association, and 
the report of Secretary Carson showed that sixty 
spaces had been sold out of a total of 134. The an- 
nual convention will be held at Cleveland, Feb. 22 
to 25 inclusive, next year. 


CLARENCE A. EARL, formerly prominent in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., and Springfield, Mass., has formed a con- 
nection with the Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. For the past year Mr. Earl was associated with 
the Hendee Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., maker 
of the Indian motorcycle. Before this he was general 
manager of the Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn. 














Harsh Measures 


HE wounded highlander in hospital was very de- 
pressed, and seemed to make no headway toward 
recovery. He was forever talking about his “bonnie 
Scotland,” and the idea occurred to the doctor that a 
Scotch piper might rouse his spirits. 

After some hunting around a piper was found, and 
it was arranged that he should present himself outside 
the hospital that night, and pour forth all the gems of 
Scottish music the pipes were capable of interpreting. 
This he did. 

When the astute doctor turned up the next morning 
he eagerly asked the matron: 

“Did the piper turn up?” 

“He did,” replied the matron. 

“And how’s our Scotch patient?” 

“Oh, he’s fine; I never saw such a change,” said the 
matron. 

“That’s grand. It was a fine idea of mine to get that 
piper,” said the delighted doctor. 

“Yes,” said the matron, sadly; “but the other thirty 
patients have all had a serious relapse.” —Tit-Bits. 


A Different Process 


1B ager er a revival service at a colored Baptist church 
enthusiasm and spiritual fervor were at high tide. 

“Eberybody dat wants to go to hebben stan’ up!” 
shouted the exhorter. 

With one accord every negro in the church except one 
leaped to his feet. The preacher singled out the re- 
calcitrant for spiritual admonition. 

“‘Looka heah,” he began, “does Ah undastan’ dat yo’ 
wants to go to de bad place?” 

“No, sah,” exclaimed the backslider; “but Ah done 
been baptized in the Mefodis’ church.” 

“Lan’ sakes, man,” corrected the minister, “you ain’t 
been baptized; you’s jes be’n dry cleaned.”—Ezchange. 


Poor Mother 


HEN arguing the respective merits of mothers, 

Benny never allowed his mother to be surpassed. 

This attitude on Benny’s part delighted mother, aged 

thirty-six, until one day he ran in flushed of face and 
belligerent of eye. 

“Mother,” he shouted, “that guy, Bob, said his mother 
was forty-three years old and I couldn’t stand for that, 
so I said you were forty-five if you were a day!”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


The Result 


b fee rth do you think the result of getting 
Edison, Wright, and Ford on the Naval Board 
will be? 

Gillis—The invention of a naval aeroplane run by 
electricity that will sell for $460 f. o. b. Detroit.— 
Exchange. 


Lending a Helping Hand 


66 HAT a beautiful dog, Miss Ethel!” exclaimed 
her bashful admirer. “Is he affectionate?” 

“Is he affectionate?” she asked archly. “Indeed he is. 

Here, Bruno! Come, good doggie, and show Charley 


Smith how to kiss me.”—Ezxchange. 
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If You Must Drink 


éérf\O the married man who cannot get along without 
his drinks, the following is suggested, as a solu- 
tion to the bondage of his habit: 

“First—Start a saloon in your own house. 

“Second—Be the only customer, and you’ll have no 
license to pay. Give your wife $2 to buy a gallon of 
whiskey, and remember there are sixty-nine drinks in 
one gallon. 

“Third—Buy your drinks from no one but your wife, 
and by the time the first gallon is gone she will have 
$8 to put in the bank, and $2 to start business again. 

“Fourth—Should you live ten years and continue 
to buy booze from her, and then die with snakes in 
your boots, she will have money to bury you decently, 
educate your children, buy a house and lot, marry a 
decent man and quit thinking about you.”—Crescent. 


Why, of Course 


Sige teacher was hearing the class in history recite. 
“Now, Dorothy,” she said, “who followed Edward 
VI?” 
“Queen Mary,” replied Dorothy. 
“Very good. And who followed Mary?” 
The class was silent, but small Elsie waved her hand 
wildly. 
“Well, Elsie, you may tell us who followed Mary.” 
“Her little lamb.”—Exchange. 


Socially Successful 


R. BROWN’S colored valet desired to entertain 
some of his friends, and his master contributed 
generously to the cause. The next morning Mr. Brown 
asked Mose if his party had been a success. Mose drew 
himself up a couple inches above his usual height. 
“Was it a success, suh!” he exclaimed delightedly. 
“Well, suh, it sho’ wuz! Dey wuz sixteen invited, and 
twenty dat come!”—Ezachange. 


Doing His Part 


HE town council of a thriving Scotch burg recently 
acquired a piano for their town hall and appointed 
three of their number to inspect and report on the pur- 
chase. The councillors were not musical experts, but 
one—a joiner—bending down and applying his eye to 
the several corners of the instrument, remarked: 
“I’m nae judge o’ music, but I’ll warrant ye a’ the 
boards are plumb.”—E«zchange. 


Waiting for Better Times 


66 OW much did you pay for thim eggs, Biddy?” 
inquired Pat. 
“Forty-foive cints a dozen, Pat,” replied Biddy. 
“Oh, wirra!” exclaimed Pat. “We can’t afford to ate 
eggs at thot proice. Put thim down cellar till they git 
chaper, an’ thin we’ll ate thim.”—Ezchange. 


Uncomplimentary 


éé OU look blue and discouraged, old man.” 
“I’m not myself this morning.” 
“Well, that’s nothing to feel so bad about.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


For an Anti-Suffrage Banner 


Keep well in mind, and ne’er forget, 
A woman’s place is the kitchenette!—Eachange. 
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Co-operation from an Agri- 
cultural Standpoint 


HE dependence of one industry upon an- 
rc other, and the need for intelligent co- 
operation was never more clearly 
demonstrated than in the present unusual 
situation which prevails in the great wheat 
producing sections of the West. Dakota and 
Montana farmers are confronted with a con- 
dition — serious and unexpected — which 
threatens to wipe out their labors of the past 
twelve months and load them with loss in 
a year of plenty. It is a situation which 
calls for close attention and a co-operation 
extending from the farmer through the mer- 
chant, the banker, and the jobber, to the 
manufacturer himself. The season, usually 
favorable to the handling of crops, has proved 
a disappointment. Continual rains and se- 
vere cold weather have not only done irre- 
parable damage to grain in the shock, but 
have rendered the threshing difficult, if not 
impossible. The laborers, unable to stand the 
enforced idleness, have practically deserted 
the harvest locality. Threshing machines 
have in many instances been shipped to win- 
ter quarters, and when the weather condi- 
tions finally allow a resumption of threshing 
activities, the farmers face a serious short- 
age of labor and machinery. Co-operation 
seems the only available solution to the 
problem. 

Agriculture is the foundation of all modern 
business. Without the crop producer the 
channels of merchandising become sluggish, 
and the current too weak to carry the ship 
of distribution to the port of success. The 
tug of co-operation becomes a_ necessity. 
Merchants have through the fat years come 
to regard the farmer as a mere adjunct in 
the realm of business. They regarded him 
in the light of a purchaser only; as a cus- 
tomer to be reckoned with deeply from a 
credit standpoint, but one whose cash turned 
toward the alluring catalog house. His 
economic value—his value as a producer of 
actual necessities—was almost, if not en- 
tirely, overlooked. 
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The crisis just reached has brought about 
a more general understanding of the true 
conditions. It has brought merchants and 
jobbers alike to a realization of the fact that 
misfortune to the farmer spells heavy loss all 
along the business line. It has roused them 
to the point where they see clearly the need 
of co-operation, and of actual assistance, if 
they would avoid loss to themselves. It is 
apparent that some method must be devised 
whereby the machine owners can be held in 
the wheat belt, and the necessary labor pro- 
vided to complete the threshing of the crops. 
Every machine stored at this time means 
that some farmer must lose a part or all of 
his crop; that some merchant must wait an- 
other vear for his just due; that some bank- 
ing institution must increase its loans; that 
some jobber must carry a greater load of 
credit ; all of which must of necessity increase 
the cost of retail distribution and build up 
the mail order form of business. 


Reports from Dakota indicate that he 
acreage yet to be threshed is very high, 
amounting to nearly sixty per cent of the 
total wheat crop. Wholesalers and jobbers 
have for some time been engaged in a cam- 
paign by which they seek to stimulate the 
marketing of such grain as has been threshed 
in sufficient quantities to enable farmers and 
merchants to meet the debts that are coming 
due. They have met with fair success in this 
line, and are entitled to more systematic co- 


operation on the part of the retailers, whose 
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interests are identical. With the loosening 
of money, due to the vast European loans, 
and the unprecedented demand for agricul- 
tural products, the retail trade never has 
faced a more propitious future. The harvest 
is ripe; it only awaits the reaper. An edifice 
is no stronger than its foundation, and the 
business edifice can only exist when its foun- 
dation is built of mercantile and agricultural 
bricks, laid in the mortar of honest co-opera- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that the retail merchants 
in the districts affected will realize in time 
the importance of the movement inaugurated 
by their jobber allies, and with true western 
spirit, put their shoulders to the same wheel. 
The success of this movement will mean a 
decided betterment of retail conditions in one. 
of the greatest wheat producing sections of 
the United States. 








October 28, 1915 


The Woman Shopper 


. ge the department stores are among 


the most successful merchants of the 
day is largely due to their catering 
to women who are estimated to constitute 
about 80 per cent of the shoppers of to-day. 
The general opinion that they attain this 


success by low prices is but partly true, and 


it is a much truer statement that they seek 
rather to create the impression of low prices. 
Like every other successful mercantile busi- 
ness their success rests largely upon good 
service, the quality of their goods in propor- 
tion to the prices they ask, and most of all 
upon a knowledge of their customers. 

Selling to women is largely a study in 
psychology and the study of a being essen- 
tially different from the male portion of 
mankind. It must be confessed that after 
several thousand .years of acquaintance 
we do not really understand woman much 
better than did our ancestors of the Stone 
Age, who thought that an argument with a 
club was the most persuasive method of 
wooing. That the average retail dealer has 
not a large woman clientele is due largely 
to his indifference or his unwillingness to 
study their temperaments. To treat them 
as the men customers are treated is to drive 
them away, and to refuse to recognize the 
temperamental difference in sex is to lose 
them altogether. Meanwhile, the serious 
problem that confronts the retail dealer is 
the fact that shopping more and more is be- 
ing done by women, and that consequently 
more and more it becomes necessary to at- 
tract them to his store. In the language of 
Pooh Bah in the Mikado—“I have known it 
done” and done successfully by those who 
were willing to devote time and study to the 
matter. Primarily, it is a matter of adver- 
tising in the daily press, and especially of 
advertising prices. No method of advertis- 
ing so reaches the woman as the daily news- 
paper. 

It must be remembered, likewise, that a 
woman’s standard of value is purely relative 
and not actual. Prices are cheap to her be- 
cause they are lower than they once were, 
not because they are low in relation to their 
actual cost. Concerning this latter she 
rarely has opportunity of acquiring any 
knowledge, so that an article appears 
relatively low to her because “marked down” 
from a higher figure. As her amount of 
ready money is nearly always very limited, 


a fact rarely appreciated by a man, she has 
to make it go as far as possible. Conse- 
quently, a bargain appeals to her as nothing 
else can. In fact, it is an obsession with the 
woman shopper, for she has more than her 
share of that human weakness that seeks al- 
ways to get something for nothing. This is 
why women are usually conscienceless smug- 
glers and rarely hesitate to beat a railroad 
company, and usually without any especial 


qualms. 

And it likewise follows with her that a 
bargain must be a bargain, for to buy at 
a bargain price and get only actual value for 
money spent in return is to cause her to shop 
elsewhere in hopes of better luck another 
time. Most of all are women shoppers 
amenable to courtesy and consideration, and 
extraordinarily sensitive to rudeness or in- 
difference or lack of proper treatment. All 
things in a woman’s experience finally come 
back to the personal equation, and the nature 
and bearing of proprietors and clerks are 
matters of vital import to the woman shop- 
per. Once affronted or displeased, with or 
without reason, the woman shopper is not 
easily reconciled, and worse yet, is sure to 
tell other woman shoppers all about it. 
Whereas she can be bound to the concern 
with hooks of steel by constant courtesy and 
consideration. Nor is it ever worth while 
trying to get by with a bluff or a pretense. 
For, if there is any one thing that a woman 
understands and sees through, it is the Lord 
of Creation, known as MAN. 

Nor does a wise man ever argue or differ 
with a woman shopper when:a soft answer 
may turn away wrath. The most success- 
ful husband in all fiction gave as his recipe 
that he never contradicted his wife. 

The woman shopper is also peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the things of environment, to the 
cleanliness or lack of cleanliness of the store 


_ where she trades, the appearance, dress and 


behavior of the clerks, the nature, prompt- 
ness and character of the service she receives. 
Dingy, ill-lighted stores, dirty and unattrac- 
tive goods, with slouchy, sloppy clerks will 
never see her but once. She is equally sensi- 
tive on matters pf differences in accounts, or 
being overcharged, or of mistakes made in 
bills. Explanations and excuses usually get 
nowhere, and it is better to confess the error 
and let it go at that. So contrariwise she be- 
comes loyal and friendly under good treat- 
ment, and is not easily led away to other 
stores, save for good reason. It does not help 
the situation to say that women are more un- 
reasonable than men and harder to please, 
even if this were true. The wise dealer 
takes things as he finds them, for, as averred 
by that homespun philosopher, Mr. Bill Wil- 
liams in Dukesborough Tales: ‘“‘Wimmen is 
wimmen, and there aint no use trying to 
change them.” 
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CANNED MUSIC 


Low-Priced Machines Open a New Source of Profit 
By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


store should confine its efforts to the sale of 
bolts, screws and milk cans. Most retailers 
have come to a realization of the fact that the time 
has come to branch out in their activities and have 
added sporting goods, fancy nickel ware, paint and 
housefurnishings. Meanwhile the corner drug store 


TT stor is no logical reason why the hardware 

















The Vanophone 


has become a specialty department store and has 
put drugs in the background while the salesmen ex- 
pend their energy on cutlery, stationery and electric 
specialties. There is no law as to what a drug store 
shall sell nor what shall constitute the stock in 
trade of the hardware man. He can choose almost 
any line he wants from sweaters to talcum powder 
and immediately it becomes “hardware.” 


Business on Specialties 


Specialties are the life of the drug store of to-day 
and the hardware man is not far behind. The 
profits from the sale of a few well displayed special- 
ties will go a long distance toward paying operating 
expenses. 

One disadvantage of many specialties is that in 
order to sell, the price must be low, and being low- 
priced the resulting sales do not run into any great 
amount of money. On the other hand, if some 
specialty for which there is already a demand could 
be brought out at a price that is not prohibitive 
and if the sale could at the same time involve 
enough money to make the proposition worth while 
to the retailer, it would be an ideal condition. It 
seems as though both dealer and customer would 
jump at the proposition. A new low-priced instru- 
ment of the phonograph variety has been put on 
the market that seems to have all these desirable 
attributes. 

It is called a Vanophone, and is made by the Gar- 
ford Mfg. Company of Elyria, Ohio, and selling it 
in a hardware store is as easy a proposition as a 
man could wish for. 

The first argument in favor of such an item 
in a hardware stock is that most people like music. 
The philospher of olden times has said, “The man 
that hath no music in himself, nor is not moved with 
concord of sweet sounds, is fit for treason, stratagem 
and spoils. Let no such man be trusted.” Shake- 
speare had no connection with the hardware busi- 
ness, but we are tempted to take his teachings lit- 
erally. “The man that hath no music in himself” 
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is the man we should hate to trust if we did a 
credit business. 

The second thing in favor of such goods is the 
fact that music is unusual in a hardware store. The 
live wire wants his store to be out of the ordinary, 
and on that point alone is willing to give them a 
trial. The jingle of silver in the cash drawer may 
be music to the ears of the man in charge, but 
“Good-bye Girls, I’m Through” on the Vanophone 
will have more effect on the customer. 


Profits from Records 


The third reason is the “come-back” connected 
with every sale of every machine. The constant 
need of new records brings the customer back. Be- 
sides the profit on these extra sales there is the 
value of a commodity that will make new customers 
and that will hold old ones. 

The fourth reason is that of space. The hardware 
man is often at a loss for display room, but the 
Vanophone occupies about as much space as a dish- 
pan, and the profit on the music box will more than 
equal that on a dozen pans. 

The fifth reason is one of simplicity. The me- 
chanical construction of the Vanophone can be mas- 
tered by the delivery boy in about ten minutes. It 
is the music of the masters that sells it. 

Most people do not own phonographs because the 
price is prohibitive. The Vanophone, which sells 
for $12, and similar machines seem to knock the 
supports from under such an argument. Hardware 
stores have never been places of fuss and feathers. 
We have dealt with plain, common people who are 
doing the plain, common work of the community. 
We have catered to those who would not buy butter- 
fly clothing or spindle-legged chairs. In fact, the 
pace of many of our customers might be called se- 
vere, but we take great satisfaction that their 
knowledge of values is no greater than their hon- 
esty, which is reflected in accounts which balance 
at least once a year. 

These people figure $50 as the price of a couple 
of good calves, $75 the price of a colt, $100 repre- 
sents a good cow or a common horse and $150 an 
acre of mighty good land. The newspapers of to-day 
are a little inclined to put all these farmers in Fords 
or Packards. Smith keeps most of them in the 
column where a dollar is one hundred cents. Their 
money comes hard, and their horse sense balks 
when the money starts slipping through their 
fingers. Most of these people would wait until the 
rocks of New England turned to loam before they 
would squander the price of an acre of land on a 
phonograph. Ten or fifteen dollars is a different 
matter, and their practical minds can more readily 
assimilate selling arguments based around such an 
outlay. 

In a town of 10,000 there is easily an average of 
fifty good Vanophone prospects a day. 

This phonograph business reminds us of the nig- 
ger’s description of the “most usefullest animal,” 
which he declared was a chicken “cause you can eat 
’em befo’ dere bohn and after dere daid.” 

The music of a Vanophone will do business good 
before the sale is made, and the records that you 
will sell in the future will be good tonic for the till, 
long after the machine is landed at the farm house. 















PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Three Ads with the Christmas Selling Punch—Foiling 
the Steel Range Peddlers 


In Which We Lend You a Hand on Your Christmas 
Publicity 


issue of HARDWARE AGE for September 23, 

1915, sounded the first call to arms for the 
1915 holiday publicity campaign. If you acted on 
the suggestions put forth in this article you will 
have by this time a comprehensive idea of how your 
Christmas campaign is going to shape up. To as- 
sist you in the work of preparation we will present 
to you during the next few weeks examples of 
Christmas publicity that have proved their worth 
on the firing line. These examples will illustrate 
the holiday appeal from all angles. We will show 
last minute ads, ads featuring the higher-priced 
articles of hardware, toy ads with the appeal to the 
children, small article ads, special circulars, booklet 
make-ups, and in fact anything and everything that 
will help you into whipping into shape the actual 
material for the campaign. We start you off this 
week with three well-handled Christmas ads that 
“brought home the bacon” last holiday season. 


'? article, “Christmas Preparedness,” in the 


Featuring the Higher-Priced Articles for Gifts 


No. 1 (4 cols. x 1534 in.).—In this ad, Treman, 
King & Co., of Ithaca, N. Y., feature three fairly 
high-priced articles of hardware. There is no 
reason in the world why the hardware merchant 
should not feature such articles more than is his 
custom. Furniture is successfully featured as a 
gift proposition and pianos, even, are popular as 
Christmas gifts. Compared with the price ranges 
in these two lines, such articles as stoves, gas 
ranges, fireless cookers, etc., are priced modestly in- 
deed. The terse heading introducing the stoves and 
cooker is well written. It conveys the correct 
thought—the idea of a practical gift and a gift 
that will endure. The price should have been men- 
tioned in the fireless cooker panel. On the left side 
of the ad some of the smaller articles are listed. 
Some of these panels are without prices. It is a 
mistake to omit price in a Christmas ad on any 
article. People buy gifts in a vastly different man- 
ner than they make their everyday purchases. Each 
shopper generally has a holiday appropriation. This 
is divided so that she knows just about what she 
has to spend on each person on her list. Lack of 
price, therefore, is a handicap to her in looking over 
Christmas announcements. This is a good ad in 
spite of the fact that some few prices are lacking, 
but it, as well as any other Christmas ad, is stronger 
with complete price quotation. Note the heading 
here—well worth remembering. 


Securing a Wide Appeal Through Varied Listing 


No. 2 (4 cols. x 1334 in.).—You should run a 
great many Christmas ads that have a wide range 
of appeal. Here is one, for example, from the 
Graves Harware Company, Springfield, Mass. This 
ad appeals to the man of the house, the housewife, 
the boy and the young lady of the family. An ad 
like this cashes in on the estimated five readers to 
a publication. Look over this ad carefully and see 


with what good judgment the articles have been 


selected—not alone for their diversity of appeal, but 
for their intrinsic value as Christmas gifts. This 
matter of article selection for your advertising is 
a big factor in the holiday campaign. Give it your 
best thought. Note the thorough manner in which 
prices have been quoted and also notice the center 
top panel “Christmas Suggestions.” This sort of a 
panel ought to appear in every Christmas ad—it is 
a thought starter. 


Featuring a Line for the Holidays 


No. 3 (3 cols. x 13 in.).—S. S. Bryan of Titus- 
ville, Pa., here features his complete line of 
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Eveready Flashlights make excellent gifts because everybody has a great many usts for a Flashlight. Ev ma 
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NICKEL PLATED FLASHLIGHTS. 


We carry many of the Flashlights in either cloth 
covered or nickel plated cases. The nickeled cases genuine Everecdy Battery 











FLASHLIGHT SPECIAL. 
No. 2625 B Eveready Flashlight complete’ with 
ard Mazda By!bd, 
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TOOLS AND TOOL CABINETS 


Hi ade wa 


i anted Tools serve very a istmas ay il es oS 
th mn new Toot. somethin ope Pong can ngs with u a boy, 
filled with good able Tools 


better 
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18x 10x4 i 













wh ~ a Pigg -- in hardwood cabinets, size 
15 guara ice... $7.00 


Cabinet with 23 guaranteed Tools, a very complete set......... $11.00 


Cabinet with 35 guaranteed Tools, 
for a carpenter. Price... .$17.50 
Work Benches with Toots, some- 
thing new for boys......$125 up 
Boys’ Tool Chests in a large ae 
sortment at 


73€, $1, $1.35 te $4.50 








BREAST 
DRILL. 
We have @ 











of Breast ond 
Hand Dritts, 
inctuding Av- 
tomatic Orilts 
26 In. Diston’s Saws at.-...... complete with 
: . set of Dritis 
ee ee enn 
24 in. Imp Saws at.......... Price $1.25 up 





, XMAS GIFTS. XMAS GIFTS. 


Sieds, es Alumin con 
Casse Pocket | ~t 
— ing 8 

omeatt) y Giver. 
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No. 3—Ads of this kind are profitable 


Baby Gutters 











Ever-ready flashlight tools and tool cabinets. Both 
articles have wide price ranges, and as a conse- 
quence appeal to all sorts and conditions of pocket- 
books. If popular lines are selected for presenta- 
tion, ads of this kind are profitable. They have 
not, of course, the wide appeal of an announcement 
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teri te Tn . 
, Our Entire Store 66 see ae | 
p Ow Eo ed Christmas | 
iN Pat | F 
| @. Our automobile delivery to all parts of the \ 
y 
: 
P, 





city will be found very helpful to Christmas 
shoppers. Try it. 














For those who wish to give 
" | lasting and essentially practical | 
a AY, gifts-we suggest the following-- | Jj 
“A Christmas Store - — 
Q with Gifts Galore” 


Completely at your service. 


















Skates, Skis, Mackinaws, Hockey Sticks, Sweaters and 
Genuine ‘‘Flexible Flier’’ Sleds for Boys and 


te priced and.in a range of sizes. “D ockash” Ranges 


The Standard of Tompkins County 
For Two Generations. 
Perfect bakers; long ‘‘lasters,’’ and guaranteed 
to ‘‘work.’’ Made withthe. finest of all gas attach- 
ments or in a great variety of. handsome, labor-saving 








ee Ed bee 


“Thermos” 











Bottles and ¥.. =~ models, priced from 
Bottles, 2 pt. ..cccccccs $1 = 2: 
SNe: BGR. ccccsveancs 2 = 
SO. ciccscsis 3.50, 5.00 





= 
= 
2 











And-Irons 


(Brass or Black.) 
Basket Grates 


Fire-Place Fixtures 








“New Method” 


Gas Ranges 














; be // Are those with the 18 exclusive, distinctive, patented J 
=, ¢ : features.. They are positively guaranteed to save 
& rm & | one-third to one-fourth of your gas bill. | 
= Many Models—$16.00 to $38.00. yj 
Beautiful Imported and Domes- | \ 


tic Carving Sets of 2, 
3 or 5 pieces 
We-have gathered together a truly magnificent 


collection of Carvers, in Buffalo, Ivory or Stag-horn 
handles. As handséme a present as anyone could 


wish. 
75c to $25.00. 


Housewife with y 
“Ideal” || B 
Fireless || 7 
Cooker \ 

















. ) Saves fuel, roasts, ) 
© a bakes, boils, and 
250 Kinds of Knives steams all 'foods | | 
without labor or 
. “é s 99 te ” . annoyanc®é, and in 
Including ‘‘Chain’’ and ‘‘Boy Scout” Knives for synteny * red yi 








boys, and the beautiful colored, inlaid ‘‘Elk’’ and by 2 way. 
“Shriner’’ Knives. | N 


\ e ee * 
Saas] Treman, King & Co. [zz] I 


No. 1—It conveys the correct thought—the idea of a practical gift and a gift that will endure 
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RAVES--The Gift Store| 








324 MAIN STREET 

















Dishes 


The Gift of Service 


The most convenient utensil in the home. At- a Knives 
tractively finished in Nickel and Copper. An Flash Lights 
elegant gift for young people at college. Banks 

$5.00 to $9.00 Automobiles 
Electric Chafing Dishes............... $15.00 Radiopticans 
Chafing Dish Spoons... ....$1.00 to $2.50 aay 
Toast Racks.............. $1.00 to $2.25 aes 
Individual Coasters, each.............--$1.00 Watches 














Everyone 





| The Gift Beautiful 
Rogers 
Bros. 

1847 Silverware 


Durability and beauty 
have made this ware 
| famous for many years. 
It- ‘affords the longest 
service and satisfaction’ 





Nickel Ware 
Thermos Bottles 
Manicure Sets 
Percolators 


A Gift of Silverware 








; 19 a gift that you can re Roser ant orm in. 
Electric Toasters. Set of Kalvctaad F is Bead. “So. io 
Aluminum Ware Set of Colle DOIRIINS 6 06 <5 cnc k5%. 600 $1.75 
Bread Makers Rn oncnké onueaees to $2.75 
Scissor. Sets Set of | Butter Spreaders (6).......4....0 $3.25 
et Sets Butter Knives, each.......... i 6 dicen Se ence a 
Table Cutlery Sugar Shells, each............. 7@c and 75c 




















It’s a toy every wide-awake boy 
should have for it will afford him 
unlimited amusement . and its in- 
structive possibilities cannot be 
over estimated. 

Dia 00 ovine $1.00 to $36.00 
Motors........ $2.00 to $6.00 


ih a oh 
_Richter’s 
AN Ml i Anchor 
ee Blocks 
? The King of Toys 


No gift can please the children more 
than a set of these blocks. Made 
from solid stone. They are prac, 
y tically indestructable. 


SOtS.. scccces. $1.00 to $4.00 
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Manicure Sets 
A Pleasing Gift for Anyone 


Our Sets are imported from Eng- 
land and Germany. Each Set in 
soft leather or chamois cases. 


The Scissors and Files are the very 
| highest quality. 


The Manicuring Tools. have pearl 
and white celluloid handles, 
1.00 to $6.00 


Manicure eeate 
SOc to $1.25 





Give Her a Casserole 


Every housek r is anxious to set a pleas- 
ing table. The Casserole transpires the ordin- 
ary set table into one of modern elegancy that 
she may be proud of. 


$3.00 to $5.00 
Pie Plates, Low Vegetable Dishes, Bean Pogs 
and Bakers, each... ... ccsccccccscces $2.00 
Special Casséroles, each............+ $1.89 




















A POCKET KNIFE--The Most 
Popular Gift of the Season 


No matter what your desires may 


A Carving Set 


As a Christmas Remembrance 














Life In the Kitchen Made Easy 
With Universal Home Needs 





Common and.Safety in All the 
Standard Makes 
THE RED INJUN RAZOR 
is one of the finest razors made. 
Guaranteed to hold its edge and 
always give a smooth shave.’ Many 
new patterns ig ptain. and fancy 


ee 
Sd “ 
Sa — =~ 4 
(SS) fas Fee 
Siew —_——— 
- ee SS eee 
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Is Always Acceptable 
- “ can please you in Pocket We are showing the most complete handles....... $1.00 to' $3.00 
Over 250: different styles in many line of Tree Brand and Universal SAFETIES 
shapes to select from.’ Carvers that you. éver laid your Bréad Makers. $2.00 to $2.50 Gillette........85.00 to seme 
REE BRAND KNIVES eyes u pod Chopper... .250 20 SES Auto Stro 
are conn the world over for their Bird Carvers with many different Cake Mixers. .. +++. AM. 7S Durha : Ce pes pats: $5.00 
superior quality and attractive ap- mune $1.50 to $3.25 Sad Irons (Set of 3)... .. 81.25 ee $2.00 $5.50 
arance. CARVERS Thermo-Cell (Set of 3)... S150 Sexto Blade. ... $2.00 ° 
Ev very Knife ina Xmas Box, Ivory Handles $4. 00 to $7.00 Electric Irons. .$3.50 to 00 = on Tee ° 
25e to $5.00 Stag Handles $2.50 to $10.00 Asbestos Irons....30¢ to $2.00 Bivcdine ete ‘to $3.00 
swe | Graves Hardware Co. | | 
Manicure Lace that. eliminate all 
Embroidery. Desk . THE BIG HARDWARE s Dheme dark each 
| "Stock Scissor Sets 324 MAIN STREET < _ - ‘Se to $3.00 
ae OOP 8: 








No. 2—An ad like this cashes in on the estimated five readers to a publication 
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“RANGES 


(A Vest Pocket Essay) 












There aré several kinds ef ranges. There is the cast range, the steel 
” grange and the malleable range. Malleable ranges are made for two pur- 
poses—to cook with and to separate easy marks from their money. Sixty 
dollars will buy the best malleable range made of any reputable dealer and 
seventy-nine dollars will buy nearly (?) as good a one from a peddler and 
feed his mules fora month. Malleable ranges will stand lots of hammer- 
ing; so will an-anvil. You can buy a- range of your dealer to cook on and 
be will throw in an anvil to pound on for twenty-five dollars less than you 
would pay the peddler. The peddler selis you a forty-nine dollar range, 
gives it ten licks with a hammer at three dollars per lick, and goes away 
happy. Ifthe range should warp and you complain to the factory in St. 
Louis.or St. Petersburg, they will tell you to turn it the other way to the 
sun and let it warp back. 













The rain it wet the farmers hay, 

The frost came soon this fall, 
The merchant waits to get his pay, 
The ‘‘mule teams” take it ail. 










D.G. JAMES 


No. 4—The keynote of the ad is ridicule 





October 28, 1915 


on the order of No. 2, but they do convey the idea 
of wide choice which is always an important factor 
in Christmas buying. The ad concludes with a list- 
ing of tools. This listing does not convey the idea 
of a complete line as well as do the panels on flash- 
lights and cabinets, and this is the one spot where 
the ad could have been noticeably improved. Note 
the neatly designed holiday heading. 


Getting Back at the Range Peddler 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 5 in.).—O. B. James of the D. G. 
James Hardware, Richland Center, Wis., sends us 
this ad and in a letter accompanying states that 
the announcement has been quite effective in fight- 
ing the range peddlers who are now operating in 
this vicinity. The keynote of the ad is ridicule, and 
ramparts that are impregnable to every ordinary 
form of attack often succumb to the keen shaft of 
ridicule. As a concluding touch Mr. James puts in 
a little verse that works wonders for the home trade 
idea. We feel that when Richland Center folks 
learn that the James firm will throw in an anvil to 
pound on with every range, for $25 less than the 
peddler asks, the peddler’s exhibition of pounding 
will lose something of its selling power. Read this 
ad from heading to signature—it’s worth your 
while. 





EXCELLENT HUNTING TRIM 


p's BIGELOW of New London, Ohio, sent us 

a photograph of this excellent window display. 
It would be hard to find a trim that has a more 
natural touch than this one. Instead of trying to 
portray a scene out in the primeval forest, Mr. 
Bigelow brought his appeal nearer home and util- 
ized the cornfield and the old rail fence. The stack 
of cornstalks and the pumpkins are there and the 
rail fence is the real thing. Squirrels take kindly 
to fences built “Abe Lincoln” style and the two 
used in this display seem right at home. In the 
loose earth of the cornfield are two grouse su- 


premely contemptuous of the hunter’s camp so near 
and the pheasant among the leaves at the right has 
even more courage and struts almost to the very 
tent flap. 

The tent is big enough for real use and the old 
camp kettle looks as though it would hold énough 
to satisfy even the abnormal appetites of a couple 
of real hunters. The fire is made by a red electric 
light under the heap of twigs. 

There is still time to follow Mr. Bigelow’s lead. 
A trim following this idea will not require a very 
great amount of labor or expense and the results 
will be worth the effort. 
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A timely window display made by Fred Bigelow, New London, Ohio 
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Mr. Hardware Dealer watching the desertion of his customers 


CASHING IN ON CHRISTMAS 


Useful Holiday Gifts to Be Found in Hardware Stocks 


By MR. 


into the basement and dusts off the moth-eaten 
efigy of Santa Claus. Then poor old Mr. 
Santa Claus is carried up stairs and put in a win- 
dow full of red and green crepe paper and a job 
lot of toys, and there he has to stand for six, long 


| 2 November, Mr. Drygoods Merchant goes down 














Useful gifts and the cash register 


tiresome weeks. Then the merchant shouts “Peace 
on earth; good will to men,” and as the people fight 
to give him their hard-earned dollars he plays 
“Hark! the herald angels sing” on the cash register, 
and tells your little girl that if she is real good, 
Santa Claus will bring her the biggest doll in the 
store for Christmas. From that time forth your 
little girl makes your life miserable until you have 
to buy that great big doll, and when your little 
girl finds that the great big doll has left its accus- 
tomed place in the store, there is a great big “holler” 

because the doll is gone and Santa will not be able 
to bring it to her. That’s the way the Christmas 
business works for the drygoods man with the dolls 
and the moth-eaten Santa Claus. 


You Ought to Get Your Share 


In the mean time, Mr. Hardware Dealer stands 
inside his doorway watching the people, who are his 
customers the other eleven months in the year, cross 
the street to exchange their good money for fancy 
slippers or horrible cigars to give each other. 

At present it is comforting to see a reaction 
against useless gifts. Most people want to give 
useful gifts, but don’t know how, so it is up to you 
to tell them, if you expect Christmas business. It 
will be hard work of course, to develop a large 
Christmas trade, but it can be done with a minimum 
of effort and expense, by a lot of enthusiasm, a little 
real hard thinking, and by co-operating with man- 
ufacturers who are advertising their products as 
Christmas gifts, 

This Is a Good Year to Start 

This is a particularly good year to start your 
Christmas campaign. Times have not been too good, 
and people will be more than ordinarily careful to 
buy something useful: There has been considerable 


agitation in the magazines and newspapers for the 
giving of useful gifts, and in some cities “Useful 
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Giving” societies have been formed. Such agitation 
as this will probably be stronger this year and it 
should all help you. To get the greatest results, 
however, you must be enthusiastic yourself. Give 
useful gifts yourself and induce your friends to 
do the same. Tell the editors, or the advertising 
managers of your local newspapers what you are 
doing, and tell them how it will benefit both them- 
selves and the public to boom useful Christmas 
gifts. 
The Two Ways 

There are two ways that have proved practical 
for developing a Christmas business for hardware 
stores. 

Some stores send a man to New York in August 
to buy several thousand dollars worth of dolls, toys, 
brass goods, etc., from the brokers of such articles. 
If the stock is well bought and enough money is 
spent for advertising, most of it can probably be 
sold at a good profit. What you have left over can 
be boxed up and kept another year, or it can be sold 
at “after Christmas prices.” You can see for your- 
self the disadvantages of such a scheme. It requires 
a large investment, and a thorough knowledge of 





GOODELL 


PRATT 














Helps for the windows 


Christmas requirements. You carry a lot of goods 
that are far below your standard of quality. If 
you slash the prices after Christmas you ‘ncur the 
ill-will of those who bought before, and if you store 
the goods till the next Christmas they look shop- 
worn and shabby. 

The easiest and best way to develop a large 
Christmas trade and at the same time insure fu- 
ture sales and good-will is to push standard brands 
of goods. Take a well advertised, high quality line 
of sporting goods, kitchenware or tools. Feature 
the lines selected, in your show windows, your news- 
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For a hunting window 





paper advertising and your store. Distribute as 
many booklets as possible advertising these lines. 
Paste Christmas advertising of these goods on your 
show windows. You can obtain as many proofs as 
you desire for this purpose from the manufac- 
turers. 

The advantages of this method are many. In the 
first place you will not have a whole lot of season- 
able goods left over. The second reason is that 
you are insuring future sales. The. man who re- 
ceives a good gun will buy ammunition; the woman 
who gets an electric egg boiler will want a toaster 
or a water heater; the man who gets an automatic 
drill will buy an automatic screw driver later on. 

Besides these advantages if you pick out well 
advertised lines, the manufacturers’ advertising 
and literature will work for you at little or no cost. 


Your Show Window 


Your greatest advertising medium is your show 
window. To get the best results from your Christ- 
mas campaign you must make the most of your 
window. Ask a woman what she wants for Christ- 
mas and four women out of five will name an article 
in some local merchant’s window. One wants the 
necklace in the jeweler’s window, and another the 
Victrola in. the music store window. You can make 
a more interesting display than the average jewelry 
or music store. 

Practical Displays 

Put a handsome white enameled steel kitchen 
cabinet in your window about Nov. 15. Make up 
a number of show cards telling about the special 
features and connect these with ribbon to the parts 
of the cabinet to which they refer. Put a large 
card in one side of the cabinet with the words 
‘‘Makes wives’ work easier,” and on the other side 
put a large card with the words “Ask your wife 
what she wants,” or “Do you love your wife?” 

Perhaps you have a sporting goods department 
in your store. Are you making the most of it? 
Do you realize the love of firearms that burns in the 
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A kitchen cabinet in a Christmas display 


Hardware Age 


heart of every live red-blooded man and boy. Do you 
remember the way you made life miserable for your 
whole family by your insistent begging for a gun 
when you were a kid? Your window display of 
firearms ought to reawaken this love of guns in 
older men and keep it awake in the youngsters. 
There is not much hunting at Christmas time, but 
you would be surprised at the results of a good win- 
dow. Here is a real suggestion. Beg, borrow or 
steal a clothing dummy. Dress it up in some hunting 
clothes, even if it is only your own old sweater and 
a pair of dirty trousers. Put him in one corner of 
your window. Then put a gun in his hand. You 
can fix it in a natural position by means of wires. 
Put a few evergreen branches around the back and 
sides of the window, and in the opposite corner 
from your would-be hunter put a stuffed partridge 
down beside a piece of a stump, or hang a mounted 
deer or moose-head on the side of your window, 
arranging branches around it to hide the mounting 
and to give the effect of the animal peering through 
the bushes. Every man and boy who sees a win- 
dow like that will want a gun for Christmas. 


Tools 


Did you ever see a boy that didn’t like to work 
with tools? It is a hobby with lots of men and it 
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Useful gifts as Christmas tree decorations 








would: be a hobby with many more, if someone 
would only give them some tools to start with. 
Tools make mighty good gifts. They are useful 
and attractive. Incidentally they look well in your 
window. Select a good line of tools and pick out 
of it the ones that you think are needed in the aver- 
age home. In the center of your window put a 
small Christmas tree. All around the foot of the 
tree arrange your tools. Hang the tree with show 
cards. You can make these up or the manufacturer 
will furnish them. Only have a lot of them— 
snappy four or five-word descriptions of the tools, 
or such appeals as “Make it a useful Christmas,” 
“Every man and boy likes tools,” “Tools that take 
the drudgery out of home tinkering.” 


Rambling Remarks 


Start your campaign early. Get your Christmas 
window ready between Nov. 15 and Dec. 1, and have 
your newspaper and booklet campaign started by 
the first. The average store has two windows. Use 
one window for goods that appeal to women—such 
as aluminum utensils, electrical appliances or a 
kitchen cabinet. Use the other window for articles 
appealing to men and boys, such as sporting goods 
and tools. 

The two requirements for a good window are a 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The unprecedented demand for iron and 
steel products of all kinds is reflected in a 
number of advances in prices which have 
taken place in the past week, and which 
promise to be followed by others in the near 
future. The advance in prices made include 
$2 per ton on all wire products; $1 a ton on 
plates, shapes and bars; $3 to $4 a ton on 
chain; 50 cents to $1 on Southern pig iron; 
75 cents on foundry iron and $2 a ton on 
Bessemer black steel. In raw materials higher 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


prices are being asked at nearly all centers. 

Hardware dealers report conditions very 
satisfactory, the volume of business steadily 
increasing and good prices being realized. 
Retailers are buying more freely, and con- 
sumers are placing more orders for hardware 
goods of all kinds than at any time in two 
years. 

Collections are good. The outlook for busi- 
ness over the next six months or year could 
not be better. 








Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 26, 1915. 





Eggers ae the unprecedented demand for iron and steel 

products of all kinds is reflected in a number of 
advances in prices which have taken place in the past 
week, and which promise to be followed by others in 
the near future. Price advances made within the last 
week include $2 per ton on all wire products, $1 a 
ton on plates, shapes and bars, $3 to $4 a ton on chain, 
50 cents to $1 on Southern pig iron, 75c. on foundry 
iron and $2 a ton on Bessemer black sheets. In raw 
materials higher prices are being asked at nearly all 
centers on pig iron, and Connellsville coke for prompt 
shipment has advanced about 50c. a ton, and on con- 
tracts fully 25c. a ton. As yet prices on pig iron have 
not responded to the heavy demand by advancing very 
sharply, but the steel works and foundries are nearly 
all running to 100 per cent capacity and the melt of 
pig iron is heavier now than at any time in more than 
two years. However, there are indications now of a 
very active demand for pig iron by open-hearth steel 
companies, foundries and other consumers, who, realiz- 
ing the enormous amount of business being placed, are 
naturally anxious to cover for their pig-iron needs for 
the first quarter and first half of 1916. 

The really strong feature of the market is that the 
railroads are coming in as buyers more heavily from 
week to week, and their purchases are having the ef- 
fect of filling up the mills and manufacturing plants 
for many months ahead. The railroads are not only 
buying rails for 1916 delivery, but have come in the 
market actively in the past two weeks for steel cars 
and also bridge work. 

In finished forms of iron and steel the demand is 
enormous and the mills are simply swamped with or- 
ders. An interesting announcement made, is that the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company, which is the ore carry- 
ing line of the United States Steel Corporation, has 
just placed orders for two large ore boats which are 
to be in commission for the 1916 ore trade. One of 
these boats will be built by the Great Lakes Engineer- 
ing Works at Detroit, and the other by the American 
Ship Building Company at Cleveland. These two boats 
will be the largest ever built, and two feet wider than 
any ore boat now on the lakes, and will take from 
10,000 to 12,000 tons of plates and shapes each, to be 
furnished by the Carnegie Steel Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Local hardware dealers report conditions very satis- 
factory, the volume of business steadily increasing and 
good prices being realized. Retailers are buying more 
freely and consumers are placing more orders for hard- 
ware goods of all kinds than at any time in two years. 
The Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
is having large accessions to its membership, and this 
is always taken as an indication of prosperous times. 
Prices on most lines of hardware are steadily ad- 
vancing, and jobbers that carry large stocks of heavy 
hardware goods, such as bars, sheets, pipe and other 
products, report trouble in getting prompt deliveries 
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from the mills. Collections are good and the outlook 
for business over the next six months or year could not 
be better. 


WirE NAILs.—Effective Thursday, Oct. 21, the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company and other large makers 
advanced all wire products $2 a ton, and this brings 
the price of wire nails up to $1.85 in carload lots to 
jobbers and $1.90 base in carloads to retailers. This 
advance was forecasted in our report last week and 
was made on, account of the heavy demand for wire 
nails, both domestic and export, and the higher prices 
and scarcity of steel. It is intimated that the limit of 
prices has not yet been reached and that wire nails 
may be $2 a keg before the first of 1916. It is said 
that many of the larger jobbers covered at the $1.75 
price for some time ahead and that some contracts re- 
main to be completed on the $1.65 basis. 

We quote on new orders, wire nails in large lots to jobbers, 
$1.85 base; in carload lots to retailers, $1.90 base; less than 


carload lots, $1.90 to $1.95; galvanized nails 1 in. and longer, 
$1.75 extra, or $3.60 base; shorter than 1 in., $2.25 extra. 





Cut Naits.—In sympathy with the advance of 10c. 
a keg on wire nails, makers of cut nails have advanced 
prices and now quote $1.80 to $1.85, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
The new demand for cut nails is referred to as being 
more active than for a long time and shipments by the 
mills are quite heavy. 

We quote cut nails $1.80 per keg in carloads and larger 
lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.90 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


terms sixty days or 2 per cent off for cash in ten days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 


Bars WIRE.—As indicated in this report last week, 
an advance in prices of $2 per ton has been made in 
barb wire and still further advances before the first 
of the new year are expected by the trade. The de- 
mand for barb wire is enormously heavy, the mills 
being swamped with orders and getting back in deliv- 
eries to very great, extent. Premiums of $2 to $3 per 
ton have been offered for barb wire for prompt ship- 
ment. The mills are filled up for three to four months 
ahead and are being offered a great deal of export 
business in barb wire by buyers of foreign countries, 
much of which they cannot handle as they are filled 
up so far ahead they cannot make deliveries wanted. 
It is said that most of the barb wire mills have enough 
orders on their books and regular contracts in sight 
to take their output over the next four to six months. 
It is believed that.much of the larger trade covered at 
the lower price before the recent advance was made. 

Plain annealed wire is $1.70: galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.70; painted barb wire, $2.00, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms thirty 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are 70% per cent off in carload lots 
6914 per cent on 1000-rod lots, and 68% per cent on small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

FENCE WIRE.—Prices have been advanced $2 a ton, 
and the market is very strong. Heavy shipments of 
fence wire are being made to manufacturers and fabri- 
cators, and the export demand is also heavy. Mills 
report specifications coming in very freely and are ship- 
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ping out their product as fast as it is made. Still 
higher prices on plain wire in the near future are not 
unlikely. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence prone in carload lots 


$1.70 base; galvanized $2. 40, with the usual advances charged 
to jobbers ‘for small lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Last week the Carnegie, 
Jones & Laughlin, Republic and other large companies 
that make steel bars, advanced prices $1 a. ton and 
the market is now firmly.established on the basis of 
1.45c., Pittsburgh, for remainder of this year and first 
quarter of 1916. It is said that some contracts for 
steel bars have been placed for first quarter and first 
half of next year at 1.50c. at mill. The demand is 
enormously heavy and all the steel bar mills have their 
output sold up for three to four months ahead and on 
some sizes are back in deliveries from eight to ten 
weeks. New demand for iron bars is fairly heavy, but 
not large enough to give the mills full work. 

We now quote steel bars at 1.45c. to 1.50c. for last quarter 
of this year and first quarter of 1916. Common iron bars 


are 1.40c. to 1.45c.; refined iron bars, 1.45c. to 1.50c., and 
railroad test iron bars, 1.50c. to 1.55c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


TIN PLATE.—While nothing has been given out as 
yet in regard to the official price of tin plate for 1916 
delivery, some manufacturers of tin ware and also 
some of the salmon packers that have to sell their 
product for a long period ahead, have placed contracts 
for tin plate for delivery in first quarter of next year 
only, at about $3.40 per base box. In view of the 
steadily higher prices and scarcity of steel, some in 
the trade believe that the official price of tin plate 
for 1916 delivery may be $3.50 per base box or per- 
haps more. Consumers know that the price will be 
higher next year than it was this year, and are specify- 
ing for every pound of tin plate called for in their 
contracts. The domestic demand is quiet and only for 
small lots to round out stocks. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.10 to $3.25 per base box, 
depending on the order 

We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

SHEETS.—Last week the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Brier Hill Steel Company and several 
other makers of sheets advanced prices on No. 28 
Bessemer black to 2.10c. base. It is believed that in a 
very short time all the mills will be quoting this price. 
The demand for blue annealed and Bessemer black 
sheets is heavy, but for galvanized is dull and not 
more than 25 to 30 per cent of normal. Nearly all the 
leading makers are now quoting No. 28 Bessemer black 
sheets at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, Nos. 9 and 10 blue an- 
nealed, 1.60c., and these prices are regarded as mini- 
mum. Prices on galvanized sheets range from 3.50c. 
up to 3.65c., for No. 28 gage. Makers’ prices for mill 
shipment on sheets of U. S. Standard gage, in car- 
load and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advance for small lots from store, are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash 
discount in ten days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
Me ee) SU a 3 ee 0 oe dw ob hee ee eee 1.45 to 1.55 
Ns AM i na iia a ekg ne ieee re ead 1.50 to 1.60 
eG ee a a oe SO We Cb bb kk Gack bee 1.55 to 1.65 
i mie Ne Rs os Wr bb 6b Fw Gob 6s RES 0 1.70 
ee, eee EE as eo tw dh 0046 04 cb Os Oh ee 1.70 to 1.80 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
I <i a ae Bea 1.75 
Ph RE es oS bah so UW 6 OS 8% 0 hE d oe Ba ob oC ee REE 1.75 
I MN A a in a hn oie ge Be eo 1.80 
RR Se een ae eames Rae 1.85 
ee a Ue ES Ga eo Gaps Owais we db woe bb Ceksntitin 1.90 
i CE ok ok eee. in a dd oie oe ak bo ules 1.95 
ER RR a a ae wees ia 2.00 
RESO Ra eg ne Soper any en pup Sr 2.05 
MEE sale er aie are Ci Sc aiaad oo sel hide en aolaw: o hid a 2.10 
SS a el ey aa 2.15 
Sk Se AA ld Cee cae EEK she ek Ph ck dob icn 2.25 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Cents per Ib. 
ee OE TE week & ek 0 Wir Ow ks 0'w Selb dee bc 2.50 to 2.65 
a a a ine 2.60 to 2.75 
Re Bg Sab bs Ue PW Ode Obs OU ar 2.60 to 2.75 
ee Oe a 6 wd an Se ee aemen 2.70 to 2.85 
Ne ae. ed REN Oh SOR 2.85 to 3.00 
i SO MM NS a's. nae hs oe eR Dae Soe 3.05 to 3.20 
eS | RGR rare py ee oa 3.20 to 3.35 
Shs Bee eas 6s 6864-6 OS he we we «...3.35 to 3.50 
NS RS Be ee Le wh aed oa eae Glee 3.50 to 3.65 
SE Rin ae ant oO Ou Meee d ean wae 4.00 to 4.10 
UE a oe ee be 6 bab Sob 00 Cah eke tees 4.15 to 4.25 
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CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 


Gages, cents per lb 
Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 -. 34 "12 to 18 
pee: OF CIRM ck cece ce cece 0.15 0.1 0.05 
Graphite, GN ce eck tek Sh cs 0.25 O18 0.10 
—, 
2, oie, 3 and 5 in. corru- 
ich esis a baw ees 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, pe EEE without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 guts s 
to 1% in. corrugated.. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 
| a a eee 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats .......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
SFES im. GUMMNMOG, oc ccccccs 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ...... .... 0.25 0.25 
Beaded ceiling ......cccce cess 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 
SE iicwaus RouM be eee e need 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing with 
cap and cleats ......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in. and 
wider Fe Tage Sr he 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll an as ng 
(plain or corrugated).. 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Nuts, Bouts AND Rivets.—Makers report a very 
heavy demand for their products, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and have their output sold up for two to three 
months ahead and are back in deliveries. Prices con- 
tinue very firm and are likely to be higher in the near 
future. 

Discounts in effect at this writing are as follows: Com- 
mon carriage bolts, % x 6 in., and shorter and smaller, rolled 
thread, 70, 10 & 10; cut thread, 75, 10 & 5; larger or ‘longer, 
75 & 5. Machine ‘polts with h. p. nuts, x 4 in., and 
shorter and smaller, rolled thread, "15 & 5; cut thread, 
* 5; larger or longer, 75 & 10. Machine bolts with 

and r. nuts, % x 4 in., and shorter and smaller, 
75, Pio Pg 2% : larger or longer, 70, "10 & 7%. Blank bolts, 15 
& 10. Bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 15 & 10; with c. p. c. and t. 
nuts, 70, 10 & 7%. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 80 & 
15. Square nuts, h. p., tapped or blank, $6 off list; hexagon, 
$6.70 off; c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, tapped or blank, square, $5.50 
off ; hexagon, 5 in. and larger, $7 off; smaller, $7.50 off; 
semi-finished nuts, 54 in. and larger, 85 & 10; smaller, 85, 10 
& 10. Rivets, smaller than + in diameter, 80 & 10. All 
the foregoing prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to an actual 
freight allowance not to exceed 20c. per 100 Ib. on shipments 
of 300 lb. or more. 


WrouGHtT Pire.—The mills report that the demand 
for merchant black and galvanized iron and steel pipe 
in the last week or more is much better, and the new 
demand for oil country goods is also getting heavier. 
Several large gas lines that will take a very large 
amount of pipe are in the market, but it is likely most 
of these will go over until spring, as it is too late in 
the season to start laying large lines. The new de- 
mand for boiler and merchant tubes is active, and dis- 
counts on pipe and tubes are being quite firmly held. 


Wrovucut Pire.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from Aug. 16, 1915, all full weight: 

















Butt Weld 
eel 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
,%and &%.... 72 46% ee ae 6 Wes a8 4 
S Maeinededewets 76 _, SE Sear 64 37 
Te OO Bic sic des 79 SS 6S rrr err ee eee 68 47 
Se | REA 71 52 
Lap Weld 
eer ree Pe ee ae 76 60% 2 eR ee er 36 
Bee ree 78 62 114 eve ee tan teka 66 47 
06:32. iwsieane 6 58 DR owbaw ca ae chaen is 67 49 
2D OME BGs. casas 62%, .. . = } Seer ee 69 52 
RO esstsseceveusee oe Se ae 69 52 
gf 3S Barrer 67 50 
Reamed and Drifted 
1 - a ae 77 61 1 to 1%, butt.. 69 50 
Ss Serer 74 58 2 ara 69 50 
4 3 6, lap.. 76 60% 1%, al cae oe wis 53 34 
i ha af See ogi 64 45 
altace tebe 65 47 
14. 4 4, lap.. 67 50 
Butt Weld, extra a plain nile 
; nd 67 _& Behe Pieri rere ere 61 43 
Fh saree Syst Rl 58H to i seer eeevenees cs zs 
es) Ses 76 < Saree 
fas.” a OS e3i 2 and 3%....... 71 54 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Ri dime bess suey 73 57 are eae 65 48 
2 Ob Biiinakens 75 59 Oe ag cele lt at 67 49 
1. i ee eae 74 58 , te 3 err 69 52 
TOO Bi kor scanee 83 asi : ? . Reweuuess = + 
| See A tbs ack 0 
ies zk & ere 56 39 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Ae epee ne 62 48 a AE ees 40 
ie |, SRE 65 51 Sey 9 43 
sf £. Eee 67 53 2 ne $14 Pte a 61 45 
Lap Weld, ase “gu strong, plain ends 
sia et mia ded: ace 63 SF re See ee ee 40 
, | eer 65 51 334 > Roe 59 45 
Gen OP BSecceweds 64 sow 7% ee Pe eee ee 58 44 
SD Dine c teed 58 Ss YS Se roree 51 33 
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To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TuBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap 
welded steel tubes and standard charcoal iron tubes, 
effective from Oct. 1, 1915, are as follows: 
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Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
Mis ae to ae oe ea ee ek 1 ie te a i ak ek cl 45 
1 and Phe weatane eck 62 1 OC BD Os odcteccuaes 49 
2 MG a meth aS wh a Kelhé See 59 2 OE. eae ae tik) wetabwe 46 
2% and 2% in. +20... 12. 65 | 216 and 2% in... eee 53 
SGM Ste We oe ek vce ecu 70 RR £sOe Sr rE 57 
S% to 4% IM... oc. cccces 71 314 to * MRicvactaancveds 59 
me ee: OMe w ce o:e'e'8 ws Cad 64 5 and Ri ceeo et dn nd bee 53 
ZZ fi rr eee. 61 , 





Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Oct. 26, 1915. 

i ee keener merchants are realizing that trade is 

widening and that more branches of business have 
gradually been profiting from the immense sums of 
foreign gold, as well as the return of many of our 
industrial and railroad securities, which have for 
months been coming to us in part payment for huge 
exports which are constantly increasing in_ scope, 
quantity and value. This remarkable influx of new 
capital is bound in due course to flow through manu- 
facturing and mercantile channels from the possession 
of the original recipients into innumerable hands, 
spreading outward from each prime center like the 
rings in a placid lake after one throws a solid into it. 

The capable sales manager of a corporation which 
manufactures and widely distributes annually upward 
of $100,000,000 in value of exceptionally standard 
goods made of metals, remarked recently that the 
present situation is the most favorable sellers’ market 
he has known in over thirty years. Simultaneously 
their prices were advanced 14 per cent above the 
former basis and a greater percentage even in the 
more highly finished groups of semi-finished mate- 
rials of like character. 

Another manager of a leading establishment well- 
known the world over says that their factories are 
running full and their troubles now are to get goods 
whether raw material or partly finished stock. 

A representative company making products as 
standard and universal as nails is getting large orders 
from manufacturers of, say, pianos for one industry, 
which usually are regarded as luxuries, the trade in 
which for a long period has been but moderate in out- 
put. In this class one day’s mail last week for goods 
of the line in mind was better than at any time in the 
preceding 18 months. 

In another group embracing both staples and articles 
of luxury in brass, bronze and other metals an old 
representative manufacturing concern advanced prices 
all the way from 10 to 50 per cent and the significant 
part of it all is that with but rare exceptions the ad- 
vances are accepted without cavil and when and where 
complaint is made the goods are taken just the same 
doubtless because of apprehension as to higher quota- 
tions later. In this instance we are told that in ap- 
proximately 98 cases in 100 orders held up because 
of non-execution at old prices, the specifications are 
promptly confirmed at the higher level. Likewise that 
only occasionally do they get a cancellation because of 
advances. 

Wire Naits.—On Friday, Oct. 1, wire nails were 
advanced $2 per ton by the American Steel & Wire 
Company, from $1.75 to $1.85 base per keg, carloads 
to jobbers f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with other wire products 
such as plain wire and barbed wire and staples, also 
being moved up 10c. per cwt. 

Local business in this territory from store continues 
fairly good and prices are quite well held. The 
September volume of business in various quarters was 
the best month out of store for some time and October 
it is believed will not vary 5 per cent up or down. 
Merchants in the Metropolitan district are in need of 
nails and seem more anxious to buy than to longer 
put it off, some finding stronger stocks necessary at 
once, as they have had a little more business during 
September and October than was anticipated. 


Wire nails, in store, have been advanced to $2.10 base and 
when carted by the jobber to $2.15 base per keg. 


Cut NaiLs.—The business in cut nails has been bet- 
ter and the market is stronger in harmony with more 


‘business activity generally as well as a stronger wire 


nail market. Exports of cut nails for the time being 
have diminished but doubtless the general average be- 
tween now and the beginning of the new year will 
be well maintained. 

On Oct. 22, cut nails were advanced $2 per ton, from 
$1.70 to $1.80 base per keg, carloads to jobbers on a 
Pittsburgh basis, with freight added to destination. 

While it is expected that a corresponding advance 
to out of store trade will be made in the near future 
past prices still prevail, on the basis of $2 in store 
and $2.05 base per keg, delivered by the jobber. 


NAVAL StToRES.—The market for naval stores has 
been unusually strong compared with past months and 
the supply in this market is light, the result being 
higher prices daily under the stimulation of Savannah 
conditions. There is much greater interest apparently 
in the consuming trade and activity in that direction 
is lifting prices. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, moved up to 53c. per gal. 

Rosins are stronger in tone but not much changed com- 
pared with previous recent quotations, common to good 
strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl., being held 
at $4.25 and D grade at $4.30 per bbl. 

LINSEED O1L.—There is not much change with re- 
spect to supply conditions. For about five or six 
weeks wet weather, both in the United States north- 
west and the adjacent Canadian flax district, has seri- 
ously interfered with farmers securing and thrashing 
the crop of flax. Normally, in those latitudes there 
is apt to be snow early in November, which if it does 
come in any quantity, would further hamper the farm- 
ers in gathering flax. There is a moderately good con- 
sumption of oil, but consumers are drawing on stocks 
already contracted for, while new business is poor and 
has been for several weeks. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, in 5 or more bbl. has advanced 
to 62c. and for less than 5 bbl. the card price is 63c. per gal. 

State and western oil, raw, has sold as low as 58c. in car- 
loads and at 59c. for smaller quantities. 

Rorpe.—Manila hemp is about on a par with prices 
which have prevailed for some time with the market 
firm, manila rope prices being well maintained. Manu- 
facturers and merchants in this market are handling 
a fair amount of fall business, which however runs 
more to marine demand than from business on land. 
Boat building progress has been greatly stimulated by 
war conditions which is helping the demand for rope. 

In Mexican sisal the situation is much more active 
and complicated. The “Commission Regoladora del 
Mercado de Henequen,” a commission of the Mexican 
Government organized to control and regulate the sales 
and shipments of sisal is now really in control and 
independent shippers are no longer free, for the pres- 
ent anyhow. Sisal has been advanced over Ic. to 
between 6%c. and 7c. per Ib. 


Manila rope, first grade, is still based on 14c., second grade 
13c., and third grade lic. per lb. from jobbers. 

+ -y rope, first grade, is 10c. and second grade 9%4c. base 
per Ib. 


WINDOow GLAss.—The current demand is a little 
stronger and among some of the jobbers the output 
during October this year has increased the volume of 
glass sold over October, 1914, by at least 25 per cent 
we are told. The shortage on the finer grades of 
window glass, AA and A qualities, is constantly becom- 
ing more pronounced and obviously cannot be other- 
wise until the factories again start their fires and re- 
plenish the greatly broken assortments, both in quality 
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and sizes. For some time in order to execute demands 
it has been quite common to cut down in greater pro- 
portion than usual larger sizes to fit specifications, the 
resulting wastage under present conditions being at the 
customer’s expense generally. 

Window glass, AA and A brands, fetches 85 and 10 
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per cent and even higher prices according to seller; 
A single thick, 90 per cent, and A double thick 90 and 
5 per cent; B single, 90 and 10 to 90 and 15 per cent 
and the same quality double thick 90 and 15 to 90 and 
20 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists of March 1, 
1913. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Oct. 25, 1915. 

OTH the wholesale and retail merchants report busi- 

ness in the past six weeks as being very far ahead 

of the corresponding period of last year. The general 

average was considerably behind up to Aug. 1, when an 

improvement was noted by both city and country mer- 

chants. The former received an almost unprecedented 

demand for machine-shop and mill supplies of all kinds, 

due mainly to the activity of local shops that are 

swamped with orders for machine tools. The country 

merchants were probably a little later in noticing an 

increase in their trade, but as soon as it was ascertained 

that a bumper corn crop was assured for southern Ohio 
purchases by farmers were very much heavier. 

The daily press reports have greatly exaggerated the 
local labor situation. While demands have been made 
by the labor leaders on twenty-six shops, not a single 
one is closed down entirely, and one of the largest of the 
lot has over 50 per cent of its men back at work, and the 
payroll of a smaller plant shows fully 80 per cent of its 
workmen as having returned. Therefore it is the gen- 
eral opinion of hardware merchants that the business 
due to the present activity of the machine-tool builders 
has practically not been interfered with to any extent by 
strike troubles. 


Cashing In On Christmas 


(Continued from page 68) 


central idea and a little human interest. Don’t put 
too much in it—in no case should it have more than 
one class of articles. If you put in a large number 
of articles, Mr. Passerby may say “That is a nice- 
looking window” and promptly forget it. On the 
other hand if you feature one article properly, Mr. 
Passerby will remember it and say when he gets 
home, “I would like that chest of tools in Smith’s 


window.” 
Newspaper Advertising 


If your store is located in a city it will be neces- 
sary to advertise in the newspapers. The main 
idea in your advertisements should be to boost use- 
ful gifts and to identify your store as the place 
where they are sold. As your show window is your 
best advertisement, refer to it in your newspaper 
copy. 

Suggestion Booklets 

You know how hard it is to decide what to give. 
A woman doesn’t have the slightest idea of what 
to give a man; the man scratches his head a long 
time before deciding what to give his wife. Printed 
lists of Christmas suggestions are a mighty profit- 


It is somewhat difficult for the retailer to keep track 
of price advances on different goods. This is an espe- 
cially important matter just now, as most merchants 
are carrying very small stocks. Neither the manufac- 
turers nor the. jobbers are urging the retail merchants 
to make any large purchases at the present time, and 
the uncertainty as to future costs tends to retard long- 
time business. Galvanized articles, such as sheets, nails, 
barb wire, etc., are subject to change at any time, and 
no quotations are put out except for prompt acceptance. 


We quote to-day wire nails from jobbers’ warehouse stocks 
at $1.90 and barb wire at $2.75. The local store price on 
No. 28 galvanized sheets is 4.25c. a Ib. 


A number of merchants report a better call for build- 
ers’ hardware, but sales are mostly confined to small 
lots of butts, hinges, docks, etc. Household specialties 
have been rather slow lately, but total sales for the fall 
season will exceed last year’s record. 

Jobbing houses have received quite a number of orders 
for holiday goods. It is worthy of mention that Ameri- 
can-made goods have lately taken the place of many ar- 
ticles that heretofore were imported from Europe. The 
toy and cheap cutlery lines are probably the most nota- 
ble examples of domestic manufacturers’ successes in 
regaining trade that rightfully belonged to them. 


—— -_—_ — 


able form of advertising. The average man or 
woman will not only act on any sensible sugges- 
tion of this sort, but will also save the booklet for 
reference next Christmas. Some dealers have 
printed up such lists themselves, and some manu- 
facturers have such lists that they will gladly fur- 
nish you with your name on the cover. If you have 
these suggestion lists, use them. Display them in 
your windows and your store. Mention them in all 
your newspaper advertising, and send them out to- 
your entire mailing list, or enclose them in your 
statements. This costs you nothing and it will bring 
a large number of customers to your store. 

The Goodell-Pratt Company of Greenfield, Mass., 
makers of Mr. Punch and the famous 1500 Good 
Tools, is conducting an aggressive campaign to in- 
crease the Christmas trade. It is suggesting tools 
as useful Christmas gifts in all its advertisements 
and is furnishing dealers with some very attractive 
booklets in colors. These booklets show Mr. Punch 
and a number of other useful household tools and 
describe their uses in a plain, understandable way. 
With these booklets a series of special Christmas 
window cards are sent and the company is willing 
to help the dealers in every way possible. This is a 
great opportunity for live dealers who want to “cash 
in” on Christmas. 








DRY GOODS 
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Peerless” Storm Sash 
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Save 
Time, Temper and Money 


With these Hangers you can re- 
move full length screens in Fall and 
hang storm sash on the same hooks 
without ladder, screws, tools or 
trouble. Just hook and unhook. 








SERGER SCO Nae ae one 


The storm windows can be swung 
partly out for ventilation and for 
washing windows. When closed 
and fastened they cannot be lifted 
or blown off, and are absolutely non- 
rattlmg. Fresh air is necessary to 
health and strength, and to insure 
proper ventilation storm _— sash 
should be equipped with Peerless 
Hangers and Fasteners. 
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No. 1719 Fastener is made 5 inches 
long for windows 4 feet high and 
smaller, and 10 inches long for win- 
dows over 4 feet. 

















VAIL 
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Tell the story to your customers and 
secure your share of the business. 


Stanley Products Have Received Highest Award 
- Gold Medal of Honor at the Panama Exposition 
Our first medal of Honor Was Received in 1855 


See paGe 27; also Front Cover 
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The “R. & P.” Micrometers 


The standard model micrometer 
now put on the market by the Reed 
& Prince Mfg. Company, Duncan 
Avenue, Worcester, Mass., has sev- 
eral new features. 

While maintaining the general ap- 
pearance of the line, the new model 
has a fixed instead of adjustable anvil, 
making it possible to lessen the depth 
of the frame at the anvil so that it 
can be used in narrower places. The 
adjustment for wear is by means of 
the two-part thimble. The knurled 
part of the thimble is permanently 


attached to the spindle and the sleeve 


or plain part of the thimble can be 
rotated so that with the spindle and 
anvil surfaces together the sleeve 
can be turned till 0 on the thimble 
coincides with 0 on the barrel. 

The two parts of the thimble are a 
friction fit and when assembled are 
locked: together so that the spanner 











New “R. & P.” micrometer 


wrench must be used when making an 
adjustment and there is no danger of 
the setting being changed till so de- 
sired. 

This simple adjustment is easily 
accomplished using the same spanner 
as for adjusting the tension nut, the 
wrench being cut to the arcs of two 
circles, one the outside diameter of 
the thimble and the other the diameter 
of the nut. 

A hardened bushing is pressed into 
the frame to guide the spindle. This 
is ground and lapped to size. 

The spindle is threaded and locked 
into the thimble which insures a 
joint of great rigidity. 


Belleville Stove and Range 


Catalog 


The Belleville Stove & Range Com- 
pany, Belleville, Ill., has recently pub- 
lished its 1915 catalog, No. 58, which 


supplements its No. 57 catalog. This, 


is an attractively arranged and 
printed booklet of large size, and 
bound with a two-color cover. It is 
profusely illustrated with many fine 
half-tone engravings and shows to 
good advantage the company’s line of 
malleable ranges, steel ranges, cast 
ranges, cook and heating stoves and 
also gas stoves. Each page contains 
an illustration under which are speci- 
fications, list prices and other descrip- 
tive matter. The catalog contains 32 
pages. 


Portable Channel Iron 
Punch 


The W..A. Whitney Mfg. Company, 
Rockford, Ill., has just added to its 
portable hand metal punch line a 

















Portable channel iron punch brought out 
by the W. A. Whitney Mfg. Coinpany 


portable channel iron punch of the 
same construction as its well-known 
No. 2 punch. 

All parts of the two punches are 
interchangeable, including punches 
and dies. The capacity of this new 
channel iron punch is %-in. hole 
through %-in. iron. It punches to 
center of 4-in. channel iron, with 1%- 
in. flanges. 

It is said to be the only portable 
channel iron punch on the market, and 
is a tool that has always been needed 
by sheet metal workers. This com- 
pany manufactures the popular Whit- 
ney portable hand metal punches, No. 
1 and No. 2. 

This channel iron punch makes a 
very valuable addition to the com- 
pany’s line, as it increases the range 
of work of the average metal work- 
er’s shop. 


Union Hardware Company’s 
Hockey and Figure Skates 


The Union Hardware Company, 
Torrington, Conn., is manufacturing 
hockey and figure skates, the Cana- 
dian tubular hockey model being 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
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The Canadian tubular hockey model made 
by the Union Hardware Company 


tion. The two parts of these skates 
are made from the best quality of cold 
rolled homogeneous steel. 

The Canadian tubular hockey skate 
shown is made in sizes, 9%, 10, 10%, 
11 and 11% in. The tube runners 
are made of special tool steel, hard- 
ened, tempered and polished. All 
parts except the lower part are of 
runner aluminum finish. These 
skates sell for $5.00 per pair. 


THE MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE 
CoMPANY, Portland, Ore., has decided 
to add three stories to its present 
four-story warehouse building. The 


proposed work will cost about $70,000. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Baker’s Hog Catcher and 
Holder 


B. C. Baker & Co., 26 Farmers’ 
Bank Building, Prairie Depot, Ohio, 
are manufacturing Baker’s hog 
catcher and holder. This is a device 
for holding hogs while ringing them, 
immunizing them against cholera, 
cutting off tusks, etc. The holder is 
stated to be simple and easy to use 
and it is claimed by the company that 
it will last a lifetime. It is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. 

This device is less than 3 ft. in 
length and the sleeve on the steel rods 
carries a thumb release which is held 
against the rod by a spring and this 
release engages rachets on the rod 
thus holding it wherever stopped. By 
pressing down with the thumb the hog 
is released. The casting on the end of 
the holder has two holes through 
which passes a loop of No. 15 an- 
nealed wire which is fastened above 











Baker’s hog catcher and holder in use 


to the sleeve which slides on the rod, 
and this sleeve is pushed downward 
to the size of the loop. As this sleeve 
is pushed downward the size of the 
loop is increased. 

The loop is passed around the hog’s 
upper jaw or snout as it is commonly 
called, and the sleeve is drawn up- 
ward with enough force to hold the 
hog securely. 


New Chatillon Catalog 


John Chatillon & Sons, 85 Cliff 
Street, New York City, have just pub- 
lished a new catalog illustrating and 
describing their extensive line of cut- 
lery, butchers’ tools, etc. For thirty 
years this line of cutlery has been 
manufactured and sold under the 
brand of “Foster Bros.” 

The new catalog also features goods 
of a kindred nature. This booklet is 
bound with an attractive red cover 
and it is well illustrated and printed 
throughout. It contains 401 pages. 


MARK FISHEL AND A. BALLENBERG 
have associated themselves with the 
Burns & Bassick Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and The M. B. Schenck 
Company, Meriden, Conn., manufac- 
turers of casters. They are located at 
the Aeolian Building, 31-33 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
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No. 93 
R-W All-Purpose 
Steel Hatchet 


No. 111 R-W Steel 
Foot Scraper 








No. 195 R-W Steel 
Foot Scraper 
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No. 382 
R-W Malleable D 
Adjustable 


Do you know what per- 
cent of your sales are 
made up of such hard- 
ware specialties as shown 


here? 





No. 666 R-W Holdtite Stair-Rail 
Bracket 


You will find it will pay 
you well to carry them 
in stock. 


Cross Section 





Ask -us for prices. 


ichards-Wilco 


=| MANUFACTURING Co. 
©) AURORAILLUS.A. 


No. 110 -R-W Steel Foot Scraper 











No. 282 
R-W Malleable D 
Adjustable 





No. 428 
R-W Big Lift 
Wagon Jack 





| No. 274 R-W Wagon Rack Loop 
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Dietz Moving-Picture Slide 


_ The R. E. Dietz Company, New York 
City, is distributing to dealers five 
moving-picture slides to be used in con- 
nection-with the retailers’ advertising 
campaign. Slide No. 1 advertises Dietz 
“Blizzard” lanterns. Slide No. 2 rep- 
resents two farmers discussing a new 
Dietz lantern that has just been pur- 
chased, with the slogan beneath read- 
ing: “Take it from me, it pays to 
look for the name ‘Dietz’ on any lan- 
tern or wagon lamp you buy.” Slide 
No. 3 advertises Dietz “D-Lite” lan- 
tern. The No. 4 slide is a general ad- 
vertisement of the entire Dietz line. 
Both No. 3 and No. 4 slides are exact 
reproductions of the company’s 1914 
and 1915 calendars. Slide No. 5, 
which the company states it antici- 
pates.will be more popular than any 
of the others, is a comical picture of 
an old farmer trying to arouse his son 
at 4 o'clock in the morning to get out 
and do the chores. All of these slides 
are in five or six colors with the deal- 
er’s name shown on them and the com- 
pany states that they should prove a 
very valuable. means of advertising 
the fact that Dietz lanterns are for 
sale. The company will be glad to 
send a slide to any dealer asking for 
it. 


The “Whitlock” Illuminated 
Porch Number 


Stanley & Patterson, 23 Murray 
Street, New York City, are market- 
ing the “Whitlock” illuminated porch 
number, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This _ illumi- 
nated porch number is very simple 
and easily attached. 

It!is only necessary to loosen the 
three screws on the porch ring that 
hold the globe and then fasten the 
globe to the illuminated porch num- 
ber with the three screws found on 
it. The “Whitlock” illuminated 
porch number is then fastened to the 
porch ring by tightening the first 
three screws again. No change of 
the lamp or wires is necessary. 

















The “Whitlock” illuminated porch number 


The figures are individual and in- 
terchangeable and slide in a slot, 
hence any number from 0 to 99,999 
may be built up by using the proper 
figures and blanks. The numbers may 
be changed at any time. 


Hardware Age 

















The De Vine safety razor 


The De Vine Safety Razor 


The De Vine Safety Razor Com- 
pany, Inc., 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIll., has recently placed upon 
the market the De Vine safety razor, 
which is stated by the company to 
combine all the advantages of the 
ordinary razor with the safety idea. 
A point about this razor strongly 
brought out by the company is that 
it is so constructed that it can be 
kept in perfect condition by men who 
do not know anything about how to 
strop or hone a razor. 

The De Vine safety razor is stated 
by the company to be made from the 
finest razor steel. It is double edged. 
The razor is correctly tempered and 
polished and beautifully finished. It 
will cut any beard without adjust- 
ment, and it may be held at an angle 
which gives the user both convenience 
and comfort. The blade can be laid 
flat against the face when shaving 
which it is stated will remove all 
possibility of pulling the beard, scrap- 
ing or irritating, in other words, 
making the face sensitive. 

The De Vine outfit includes a com- 
bination of an exceptionally fine qual- 
ity barber hone and a razor strop 
which does not require “breaking in” 
or any applications. These razors are 
covered under an exceptionally strong 
guarantee, the company agreeing to 
replace any which do not satisfy the 
user, provided that they are returned 
in good condition. The company is 
supplying dealers with an unusually 
comprehensive stock of circular mat- 
ter, booklets, etc., all of which are 
calculated to help increase the sale 
of the De Vine safety razors. 


THE De Kats MFG. CoMPANy, De 
Kalb, Ill., manufacturer of dust mops, 
auto dusters, auto body polishes, etc., 
has recently sold its entire assets to 
the Diamond Mfg. Company of 
Rochelle, Ill., whose plant has been 
moved to De Kalb, and is now in oper- 
ation. It is the intention of the new 
company greatly to improve the old 
line and add several new items to its 
present output. 


Bright Star “Watchlite” 


The Bright Star Battery Company, 
430 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, is introducing to the trade 
a flashlight in the shape of a watch, 
which the company calls the.-“Watch- 
lite.” The battery of the “Watchlite,” 
the company states, will give practi- 
cally as good burning service as the 
regular two-cell nickel-plated style, 
and is guaranteed for the same length 
of time on the shelf. The shape of 
the flashlight makes it possible for it 
to be worn on one end of the watch 
chain, or it can be carried in the 
pocket in the same way as the two-cell 
nickel-plated flashlight. 

Intermittent contact is obtained by 
pressing the stem and releasing it, and 
permanent contact by pressing the 
stem and turning it either to the right 
or left. 

The “Watchlite” flashlights are 
packed one in a carton, one dozen car- 
tons in a very attractive display box. 

















The “Watchlite” made by the Bright Star 
Battery Company 


With the “Watchlite” is packed a 
Mazda bulb. The number of the com- 
pany’s battery which fits the flashlight 
is 62-17. 


THE ADJUSTABLE SHADE HANGER 
COMPANY, Joplin, Mo., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by George B. Wood, Thomas: 
Douglas and John T. Evans. 


Some people never quarrel with 
themselves so long as they can find 
any one else to quarrel with—Zz- 
change. 
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RUBBERSET| 


TRADE MARK 


BRUSHES 








‘| E judgment of the Jury of Awards is 
direct confirmation of the universal 
public recognition of the superiority of 
RUBBERSET Construction, RUBBERSET 
Design, and RUBBERSET Quality. 

The RUBBERSET method of gripping bristles in 
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come out, earned this highest honor for superior brush 
construction. 


RUBBERSET dealers will recognize in this award 
what they long have known: that RUBBERSET 
Ever-lasting Paint and Varnish Brushes sell most 
readily. The public knows RUBBERSET as the 
world’s standard—the best brush for whatever pur- 


pose that money can buy. 








Rubberset Company _ Factories: Newark, N. J. 


(R. & C. H. T. Co., Proprietors) 
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The “Ball” Power Washing 
Machine 


Richard D. Sims, 2934 Gilbert 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, is market- 
ing the “Ball” power washing ma- 
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The “Bail” power washing machine 


chine. The manufacturer claims that 
the Ball motor is very simple in con- 
struction and is made of the strongest 
material. It is of the semi-rotary 
type, so that the full pressure of the 
‘water is used, and the absence of 
complicated parts’ reduces the weight 
to 5% Ib. . 

The dasher or dolly is of the latest 
design and will not tear the clothes. 
It does not float, but adjusts itself 
to the quantity of clothes in the tub. 
The tub is strongly made of red 
cypress. It is stated by the manu- 
facturer that he prefers to handle 
this machine to an exclusive dealer in 
each city. 


“Reisenberg’s”’ Patented Ad- 
justable Wrench 


The Sharon E. Jones Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind. is marketing 
“Reisenberg’s” patented adjustable 
wrench. The company states that 


this universal wrench is a tool of the 
highest grade. It consists of a drop- 
forged, all-steel handle, at the end of 
which is a movable jar or gripping 


piece, carrying a flexible, linked, steel 


chain of great strength. 
Adjustment is made by a notch in 














‘“‘Reisenberg’s” patented adjustable wrench 


the handle into which just fit securely 
the links of the chain, and it is so 
arranged that the chain can be 
wrapped around the pipe, nut or part 
to be gripped and drawn up, slipping 
into the notch the link which holds 
the chain the tightest about the ob- 
ject. 

A pull of the handle in the proper 
direction will cause the jaw to tighten 
up and grip the object in a vise-like 
hold, which will not let as long as the 
operator is pulling. The wrench is 


NO Ee TT Panera ee 


either right or left-handed and is 
nickel plated, making it a very neat- 
looking and compact tool of a great 
variety of uses. 

The hardened, movable jaw pro- 
vides a means for adjustment—a firm 
grip as well as a free release upon 
the articles, without the use of 
springs. It is neat, strong, compact 
and readily carried in the pocket or 
tool chest and is stated to be a handy 
all around wrench for the janitor, 
machinist, electrician and farmer. 

These wrenches measure 6 in. long 
and take all diameters from % to 
2% in. : 


“Friberg” Sanitary Milk 
Strainer 


The Sanitary Strainer Company, 
Maiden Rock, Wis., has_ recently 
brought out the “Friberg” sanitary 
milk strainer, which was patented on 
Jan. 19, 1915. The company states 
that this strainer leaves no dirt in 
the milk and that it has an exception- 
ally large straining surface. The 
straining cloth is very long wearing, 
and portions of it are easily replaced 
if broken. 

This strainer is easily cleaned be- 
cause the straining cloth is easy to 
reach with soap and water. The 




















“Friberg” sanitary milk strainer 


strainer can be used either for a milk 
pan or a milk can. It can be set on 
the stove without injuring the strain- 
er cloth. The settling chamber does 
not hold milk enough to cause loss. 
The-strainer is reinforced to pre- 
vent the walls from breaking down. 
Dirt and all foreign matter always 
seek gravity, therefore the settling 
chamber eliminates this from _ the 
milk. These strainers retail at $1 
each. 7 


A New Radiant Electric 
Heater 


A year or so ago, the Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Heating Company, Ontario, Cal., 
put out an open coil, luminous radiant 
heater known as “El Radio” This 
company has now produced a similar 
heater on a larger scale to fill the de- 
mand for heating large rooms with 
electricity. The heater to be placed 
on the market this fall is made in two 
sizes: One consuming from 600 to 
1800 watts and the other from 600 to 
3000 watts. 

This new Hotpoint, known as the 
Hotpoint radiant heater, is substan- 
tially built of pressed steel, hand- 
somely trimmed in _ polished nickel. 


Hardware Age 


The copper reflector behind the heat- 
ing elements is lacquered to prevent 
tarnishing. The large size is provided 
with five elements and three indicat- 
ing snap-switches allowing the use of 
either one, two, three, four, or all 
elements; the small size has three ele- 

















The new Hotpoint radiant heater 


ments and two snap-switches giving a 
similar range. The former retails at 
$20 and the latter at $16.50. 


Millers Falls Hand Drills 


Two attractive and practical hand 
drills have been put upon the market 
by the Millers Falls Company, Millers 
Falls, Mass. One special feature is a 
chuck of new design that is compact 
and accurate in centering drills. It has 
3 jaws each in its separate solid 
socket and is opened by springs that 
are concealed and will not get out of 
order. me 

The capacity is for round shanks 
from 0 to 3/16-in. in diameter. 

Another feature is the main handle 
which is of graceful and convenient 
shape. This is made from birch with 
deep mahogany stain and has screw 
cap and hollow receptacle containing 
eight wood-boring points. The gears 
are cut, the small ones being of steel 
and the large gear being white nick- 
eled. No. 104 drill has a malleable 
iron frame and one small gear, while 
the No. 304 drill has a solid steel 
frame with both working and idler 
small gears. 

Both drills are attractively packed, 
and boxes bear the new labels recently 

















New Millers Falls hand driil 


adopted by the Millers Falls Com- 
pany. The two drills sell at a mod- 
erate price. 


THE SUPERIOR FURNACE MFG. Com- 
PANY, Spokane, Wash., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture steel hot 
air furnaces and heavy sheet metal. 
The capital stock is $50,000 and the 
incorporators are N. L. Carroll, C. M. 
— A. P. Harold and H. M. Har- 
old. 
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NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Radiator Emblems 


The Art Metal Works, 7-15 Mul- 
berry Street, Newark, N. J., is man- 
ufacturing a large line of radiator 

















“America First” radiator emblem 


emblems, one of which, the “America 
First” emblem is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This emblem is 
in. high and 5% in. wide. The 
esign is copyrighted. It is made 
substantially of solid metal and at- 
tractively finished in burnished gold 
or nickel with colors handsomely hand 
enameled. It is fitted with a bolt, nut 
and washer for easy attachment to 
the radiator cap of any car. 
_ The company furnishes a handsome 
stained wood stand 12 in. high by 20 
in. wide by 18 in. deep for counter or 
window display. This stand is fur- 
nished with orders for $1, this being 
only a portion of the actual cost. 


‘The Staude Glare Stopper 


- The E. G. Staude Mfg. Company, 
2675 University Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn., has recently’ begun marketing 
the Staude glare stopper, which con- 
sists of a disc of pure amber glass 
which is easily attached to the wind- 
shield of any make of automobile. 
This glass protects the eyes of the 
driver from bright and blinding 
lights, etc. 

'. The nickel-plated clamp of this de- 


¥ 


vice, upon which a patent has been 
applied for, will fit on the windshield 
of any car. The heavy, clear amber 
colored crystal lens, measuring 6% 
in. in diameter, dissects the light rays 
and makes driving at night easy. 

A specially designed joint in the 
arm allows the driver to keep the 
Staude glare stopper perpendicularly 
in front of him at all times without 
regard to the angle at which the 
windshield is placed. This feature 
also facilitates cleaning and polishing, 
as the Staude stopper can easily be 
turned out from the windshield, mak- 
ing both sides accessible. This device 
is attached to the windshield of a 
motor car by either suspending from 


the top or clamping it on one side or 


the other for either a right or left- 

















The Staude glare stopper 


hand driven machine. No mechanic is 
required to attach the device, as it can 
be’ attached by the driver himself by 
simply turning a thumb screw that 
clamps it firmly and securely in place. 
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The “Boko” Bucket 


The Defiance Welding Company, 
Defiance, Ohio, has recently placed 
upon the market the “Boko” bucket. 








The “Boko”’ bucket in use. The upper 
right-hand section of the cut shows how 
compactly the “Boko” bucket folds 


This has a capacity of 2 gal. and is 
guaranteed to hold gasoline without 
leakage. It is collapsible and can be 
carried in a tool kit or under the seat 
of a motor car. The “Boko” bucket 
sells for $1.25. 

This bucket is made of high grade 
water and gasoline proof fabric, 
double sewed and tightly cemented. 
Its size, folded, is 10 in. in diameter 
by % in. thick and when open it is 
10 in. deep. As shown in the illus- 
tration, the bucket is equipped with a 
flexible tube at the side which fastens 
over the end when the bucket is full 
of fluid. This tube not only takes the 
place of a funnel, but also eliminates 


* the use of any valves. 


There is nothing about the bucket 
to get out of order and it is always 
ready for use. 


THE BONNEY VISE AND TOOL 
Works, INc., Allentown, Pa., have 
completed plans for the erection of an 
addition to their plant at Washington 
and Meadow Streets, to be of brick 
construction, 50 x 153 ft. in dimen- 
sions. 


a 
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This silent Sales Help 


costs you nothing 


Here’s a Counter Display Case that keeps Penn 
Safety Razors in sight all the time. 


A good sales help / / 





You can get it with one dozen Penn Razors ¥ 
and two dozen packages of Penn Blades— ” 


4 “Penn Helps. 


| total $11.80. r 
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“C..B.” Spark Plug Switch 


William J. Bailey, 401-407 Mul- 
berry Street, Newark, N. J., is the 
manufacturer of the “C.-B.” spark 
plug switch which is attached per- 

















The “C.-B.” spark plug switch 


manently to the spark plug. The 
manufacturer claims that this switch 


tells in a decisive way what cylin- 


der, if any, is missing and that with 
it one person alone can test out any 
number of cylinders. It is claimed 
that this device eliminates the use of 
tools and avoids dangerous shocks. 
It is guaranteed for the life of a car 
and it sells for 25 cents. 

The manufacturer states that if 
any cylinder does not run with this 
switch closed, it is a positive indica- 
tion that the plug is bad, or that 
valve trouble exists, or the piston is 
leaking badly or that there is a 
broken wire in the ignition system. 


Folding Steel Camp Stool 


A recent offering of the Defiance 
Welding Company, Defiance, Ohio, is 
the Defiance folding steel camp stool. 
This has an all-steel frame measuring 
15 in. high. The seat is of 10-oz. 
army khaki. 

The stool weighs only 2 Ib. and folds 
flat in a space 7% by 10 in. The com- 
pany states that this stool is very 

















The Defiance folding steel camp stool 


useful for campers, fishermen, auto- 
mobilists, boat owners, etc. 

These stools come in handy wher- 
ever an extra seat is needed. sney 
are priced at 75 cents each. 


THE W. A. Ives Mrc. COMPANY, 
manufacturer of “Mephisto” wood 
boring tools, Wallingford, Conn., has 
opened offices at Room 608, 56 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill., with G. 
H. Parker in charge. 


96,368 Cars in Michigan 


A compilation of the licenses issued 
to motor car owners in Michigan be- 
tween Jan. 1 and June 30, of this year, 
shows that 96,368 registration num- 
bers were sold, which is 20,046 more 
than the number issued for all of 
1914. 

The record of the Michigan State 
department shows that the number of 
cars registered during the first half 
of this year was 98,474. In compiling 
the records the writer did not take 
into account the cars owned in Can- 
ada and in other States, the idea 
being to show only the number ac- 
tually owned by Michigan residents. 
This accounts for the difference of 
2106 cars between the writer’s total 
and that of the State’s license office. 

There are 390 different makes of 
cars mentioned in the statistics. The 
manufacturers of many of them 
either have ceased to make them or 
have been absorbed by other com- 
panies. 


Brake Lining Countersink 


Stevens & Co., 375 Broadway, New 
York City, have brought out a set of 
tools for countersinking brake and 
clutch linings. The company Claims 
that the tools will not only save con- 
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Stevens brake lining countersink 


siderable time and labor, but will cut 
a clean, accurate hole that insures the 
proper seating of the rivets. The tools 
are adaptable to any friction mate- 
rial and have diameters of 9/16, % 
and 13/32 in., being employed with 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 flat head riv- 
ets with countersunk heads. The di- 
ameter of the shank of each counter- 
sink is 5/16 in., adapting them to a 
hand drill or a power press. The set 
retails for $1. Single countersinks 
are also sold. 

To meet the demand of the repair 
shop not wishing to carry a large 
stock of wood and machine screws, 
nuts and bolts, copper rivets and 
burrs, the company is marketing 
these in assorted sizes, each assort- 
ment being sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. There are six different 
assortments, and the entire lot can be 
obtained packed in a sturdy card- 
board box. 


THE FRANKLIN SHEET METAL 
Works, Franklin, Pa., will erect a 
plant and will manufacture gas fur- 
naces, ornamental iron work, stove 
pipe, conductor pipe, etc. F. J. Pick- 
ard is president of the company. 
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The “Use-Bull” Valve and 
Valve Seat Tool 


The Hughes, Bull Company, 1038 
Hancock Avenue, West Detroit, Mich., 
is the manufacturer of the “Use- 
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The “Use-Bull’” combination valve and 
valve seat tool 


Bull” combination valve and valve 
seat tool. This is a combination tool 
for cleansing, grinding, truing and 
reseating. By means of this tool it 
is possible to operate on both the valve 
and its seat. 

To perform these operations re- 
quires no change and the construction 
of the tool is such that it offers the 
correct way to insure a perfect face 
on both the valve and its seat, assur- 
ing perfect alignment and concentric- 
ity of the valve and its seat. The 
illustration shows how all the parts 
of the tool, the valve and its-seat are 
in perfect alignment. 

This tool weighs 16 oz. and it is 
convenient to handle. The cutters can 
be reground. They are made in sizes 
to suit any type of motor. This tool 
is made for Ford cars complete with 
driver and sells for $5. For all other 
types of cars a model is made that 
sells for $6. 


“Norton’s” Spring Leaf 
Spreader 


I. S. Spencer’s Sons, Guilford, 
Conn., have recently placed upon the 
market “Norton’s” spring leaf spread- 

















“Norton’s” spring leaf spreader 


er. The company states that with this 
tool the leaves of the heaviest spring 
can be easily opened wide enough to 
insert the lubricant. The tool is com- 
plete in itself and is strong and 
serviceable, being designed to resist 
wear. The spur is made of chrome 
nickel steel, while the lever is a hard 
steel casting. 

The end of the lever being a cam, 
enters itself on one side of the spring 
and at the same time draws the spur 
in on the other. 
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We are obliged to return herewith. your order £01846, 
calling for 800 BETHLEHEM FIVE POINT SPARK PLUGS in assorted 
sizes and types. You have already been advised in regard to 
our attitude in the matter of selling our product to mail order 
houses. As pointed out in our previous letters to you, we be~- 
lieve that in the marketing of our product, the protection of 
the dealer from the unfair cut price competitiom of mail order 
houses, is paramount, 


In Support « of the 
~ Dealer’ . Interests 


The Pel icra shows a reproduction 
of a letter recently sent by us to a mail-order 
house. 

It shows clearly where we stand regarding 
the unfair competition of mail-order houses. 


We believe that the dealer should be pro- 


tected, and so far as we are able,’we are going 


to do everything possible to prevent the slash- 
ing of prices on BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUGS 
by mail-order and cut-price houses. 


” 


BETHLEHEM 


FIVE POINT 


SPARK PLUG 


It is our belief that dealers will approve. this 
BETHLEHEM policy, and we invite expressions of 
opinion regarding it. 

We know that it will help materially the sales and 
profits of dealers everywhere who are handling the 
BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUG. It will save to dealers 
the full local trade that rightly belongs-to them. 


If you are not now handling the BETHLEHEM 


SPARK PLUG, we suggest that you put in a stock 
immediately — that you identify yourself with this 
important Bethlehem policy adopted in the interest of 
1 eed A eaedh dealers. - 


EB. H. SCH WAB, ; General Mansger™ 
Re haa taba City 
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“Ramble” Mica Spark Plugs 


Long Brothers, Kokomo, Ind., are 
the manufacturers of the “Ramble” 
mica spark plugs, which are con- 
structed from a well-known insulating 
material—white mica sheets wrapped 
into a tube. Cut mica washers are 
then assembled around the tube in 
cross section for the purpose of form- 
ing an insulation between the screw 
shell nut, also from the steel center 
rod which holds these parts together 
in solid formation, after being subject 
to power pressure and then held tight- 
ly in place by a binding screw nut on 
the threaded rod. The other end of 
the center terminal rod has a taper 
section for the ignition point within 
the gap of the main plug base, which 
contains the other electrode sparking- 
point wire spanning the gap chamber. 

This part as referred to is called 
the core, which is placed in a lathe for 
turning off the edges of the mica 
washers, also to form a smooth sur- 
face and to shape it. After being 
turned the entire mica core is ground 
and polished to a glass finish. 

The company also manufactures the 
“Leader” spark plug, the construction 
of which is the same as the “Ramble” 
except that instead of using a shell 
screw nut for holding the core the 
core is housed within the main screw 
plug base, thus forming a one-piece 
spark plug without an open gap, and 
with the electrode sparking points ex- 
posed, whereby the heat may burn off 
any collection of oil or carbon. The 
“Leader” spark plug is of polished 
steel and is made in %-in. size. It is 
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The “Ramble” spark plug 


packed in cartons. The “Ramble” is 
also of polished steel, nickel plated, 
made in %-in. % A. L. A. M. sizes 
and is packed in cartons. 


Protecting Accessory 
Dealers 


E. H. Schwab on behalf of The Sil- 
vex Company, manufacturer of the 
“Bethlehem” five point spark plug has 
just announced the new policy of the 
company for the protection of acces- 
sory dealers. 

“This concern,” stated Mr. Schwab, 
“has decided to take immediate and 
drastic action in regard to the cut- 


ting of prices on the “Bethlehem” 
spark plug by the so-called mail order 
and ¢ut-price houses with a view of 
giving to the legitimate jobber and 
dealer in automobile accessories, the 
protection to which they are entitled. 

“The Silvex Company,” further 
stated Mr. Schwab, “invites sugges- 
tions from all legitimate dealers as to 
further stands that may be taken to 
give them complete protection.” 


The Kellogg Pressure 
Indicator 


The Kellogg Mfg. Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is manufacturing the 
Kellogg pressure indicator. The com- 

















The Kellogg pressure indicator 


pany states that this indicator is ex- 
tremely accurate. It is used as regu- 
lar equipment on Pierce-Arrow motor 
cars. 

This indicator was patented in 
1904. It is attached to the valve stem 
and the pump tubing is connected to 
it. An accurate reading is thereby 
secured, while the tire is being in- 
flated. It is stated that every pound 
of pressure is noted by this device. 

It is unnecessary to detach the tub- 
ing or test the pressure with this 
gage. The exact pressure is indicated 
with the pump tubing attached. These 
pressure indicators are packed in a 
strong leather case to prevent injury 
from careless handling. 


The “Pneu-Meter” 


The Hill Pump Valve Company, 
18-20 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, 
Ill, has recently improved the 
“Pneu-Meter,” an automatic power 
pressure gage which was placed on 
the market in 1913. 

This device controls tire pressure 
from 40 lb. to 120 Ib. and is graded 
in 5-lb. units. The company lays 
great stress upon its accuracy and 
simplicity. To operate this device, 
one merely sets it at the correct pres- 











The “Pneu-Meter” 


sure desired, and when the tire is in- 
flated at this point, the “Pneu-Meter” 
becomes a safety blow-off valve, and 
all excess pressure escapes through 
an exhaust port, with a shrill whis- 
tling noise which can be heard fully 
a block away, the company states. 
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The manufacturer states that this 
automatic device allows the motorist 
to put away his tools or do any other 
work he desires, while the pump is 
inflating his tires without any dan- 
ger whatever of over-inflation. 

The “Pneu-Meter” is installed on 
the hose line of all “Utility” and 
“Utility Jr.” pumps made by the 
above company and it is also fur- 
nished separately for use in connec- 
tion with other power pumps or 
garage air tanks. The list price 
is $2. 


Three Volt “Kwik-Lite” 
Battery 


All dealers who sell battery lan- 
terns, will be interested in the latest 
development in this field: a new 
three-volt high efficiency battery just 
perfected by The Usona Manufactur- 
ing Company of: New York and 
Toledo. This is for use in all battery 
lanterns designed to use the standard 
No. 6 dry battery. The new battery 
has the same outside dimensions as 
the regular No. 6 battery, but has 
twice the length of life, and the com- 
pany states that it will give twice 
the amount of light possible from a 
No. 6 battery. This new battery is 
called No. 66 (Double Six) and should 
find a very large sale. 


Pump Cylinders with White 
Bronze Valve Seats 


Pump dealers will be interested in 
the Fig. 1652 pump cylinders which 
The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 

















Goulds pump cylinder, with white bronee 
valve seat 


Falls, N. Y., has just placed on the 
market. The cylinder is of the out- 
side capped type and is fitted with a 
special raised white bronze valve seat, 
as shown in the illustration. This 
new seat is made of metal which is 
stated to be absolutely non-corrosive 
and will withstand ‘the action of any 
kind of liquid. It is of raised con- 
struction, so that it will clear itself 
of any foreign substances that might 
get in the cylinders. 

The company makes no extra charge 
for this improved construction, but 
lists these cylinders at the same prices 
as those fitted with iron seats. 
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Put in a 
Stock of 


Weed 
Chains 
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eed Chains have a never-changing value as a stock, and are always in 
demand throughout the year without regard to the season. 


With the enormous number of motor cars in use,and this number con 
stantly increasing, the demand for Weed Chains is developing wonderfully 
in every section. 


Every Hardware Dealer can sell Weed Chains and be certain of a full 
share of this business. Yow carz make record sales too/ 
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Bridgeport, cC orm. 
In Canada — DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited — Montreal, Can 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


FLORENCE, ALA.—S. D. Rice is now proprietor of the 
hardware store formerly known as the Rice Hardware Com- 
pany. 


SARASOTA, FLA.—G. B. Prime has recently moved into 
new quarters in the Iverson Building. New fixtures have been 
installed, and his stock includes automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, mechanics’ 
tools, sporting goods, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, etc. 
He requests catalogs on glassware and automobile supplies. 


KENNEY, ILL.—H. J. Weller has disposed of his hard- 
ware business, conducted under the firm name of the Far- 
mers Mercantile Company, to Carl Cain, who will take pos- 
session about Jan. 1, 1916. 


FAIRMONT, IND.—The Fallis Brothers Hardware Com- 
pany has bought the stock and fixtures of the Driggs and 
Welsch hardware firm from W. H. Lindsay, trustee. They 
request catalogs on hardware, implements, stoves, paints, 
buggies, harness, etc. 


MIAMI, IND.—The Miami Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated to deal in builders’ hardware, building paper, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, lime and cement, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, prepared roofing and shelf hardware. The incor- 
porators are John B. Philapy and others. Catalogs requested 
on builders’ hardware, roofings and galvanized goods. 


ZIONSVILLE, IND.—Eikenberry Brothers have sold their 
hardware store to J. W. Housman of Kansas, IIl. 


CLARINDA, IOWA.—The Brown hardware business has 
been sold. A. E. Pfiffner is the purchaser, who will continue 
under the name of A. E. Pfiffner Hardware. 


LANESBORO, IOWA.—A new store has been opened by 
Powers & Son under the title of the Lanesboro Hardware 
Company, carrying a stock of bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, dairy 
supplies, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurhishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin — and washing machines, on which catalogs are re- 
quested. 


LEON, IOWA.—William Chrichton & Son have moved their 
stock into new quarters. They handle a line of buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
washing machines, heavy hardware, dairy supplies, etc. 


TAMA, IOWA.—Peter J. Schulte has started in business. 


LA FONTAINE, KAN.—F. M. Brockway, formerly of Fre- 
donia, has bought the hardware store of Surber & Hill. He 
will continue under his own name and carry a stock of base- 
ball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehi- 
cles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and 
games, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


LEWISTON, MAINE.—T. Lloyd Pratt, for forty-one years 
a hardware dealer, has sold his store to the heirs of George 
Cc. Judkins and expects to retire. His stock comprises a line 
of cutlery, stoves, hardware, paints, varnishes and brushes, 
tin, granite, iron and copper ware. 


SACO, MAINE.—George D. Buck has moved his store to 
278-280 Main Street. 


HYANNIS, MASS.—The hardware stock of Mrs. J. B. Hall 
has been sold to H. G. Phillips. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—tThe partnership of Wilson & May- 
nard, doing both a wholesale and retail business in hardware, 
paints, oils, glass and varnishes at 191 Front Street, has been 
dissolved. Mr. Wilson has purchased Mr. Maynard’s interest, 
and will continue without any change in the firm name. 


MORENCI, MICH.—The LaRowe Hardware Company has 
Sn adjoining property, on which it will erect a build- 
ng. 

NASHVILLE, MICH.—The hardware stock of S. A. Gott 
has been bought by E. L. Cole, who is now in possession, and 
requests catalogs on guns, cream separators, gas engines, 
etc. 


PETOSKEY, MICH.—William E. Davids and Joseph P. 
Murphy have bought a hardware store. They will operate 
under the title of the Northern Hardware, and carry both a 
wholesale and retail line of the following, on which they re- 
quest catalogs: Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing papers churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
washing machines. They will put in a new store front, re- 
model the interior and add a stock of sporting goods and 
implements. They expect to complete these improvements 
and open their store some time in November. 


AMBOY, MINN.—Schwieder Brothers have succeeded H. 
F. Day. In addition to a complete stock of hardware, a line 
of harness goods will also be carried. 

BUFFALO, MINN.—Peter Schaefer has succeeded M. 
Ryan. : 

CAMDEN POINT, MO.—The Jones Hardware Company 
has established itself in business here, and will deal in auto- 


mobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, sporting goods, wagons 
a buggies, washing machines and paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass. 


GOWER, MO.—The stock of fishing tackle, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, electrical household specialties, pumps, 
etc., of the Bland Hardware Company is now in possession 
of J. T. Whitson. 


SEDALIA, MO.—L. B. McBride and J. P. Stanley, Jr., 
have purchased an interest in the Newman Hardware & Sup- 
ply Company. Mr. A. H. Newman is president of the con- 
cern. 


SWEET SPRINGS, MO.—W. A. McDavitt has bought the 
hardware and implement business of Tucker-Stewart & Co. 


TARKIO, MO.—The Alexander Rankin Hardware Com- 
pany has bought the stock of the Travis and Rankin Hard- 
ware Company. 


KALISPELL, MONT.—The Robbins Company of Spokane, 
Wash., has recently opened a hardware store in the building 
formerly occupied by the housefurnishing firm of Goble, Pratt 
& Robbins. Mr. Goble retains the furniture department. The 
new company carries a large stock, and will go extensively 
into the stove business. 


HUNTINGTON, N. Y.—The Huntington Hardware Com- 
pany has purchased a three-story brick building on Main 
Street, which it will occupy about Nov. 1 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Smith-Wadsworth Hardware 
Company has opened a new housefurnishings department. It 
covers a space 35 x 150 ft., and includes a complete line of 
china, cut glass, glassware, cutlery, fireplace hardware, novel- 
ties, etc. The company’s business is both wholesale and retail. 


ELLENDALE, N. D.—C. W. Welcher and A. E. Dunphy 
have formed a partnership under the title of the Welcher 
Company. They will carry a stock of hardware and general 
merchandise. 


DEPEW, OKLA.—The Ford Hardware Company has taken 
over the stock of Ford & Ford. 


FORT GIBSON, OKLA.—tThe stock of the Burnett Lumber 
& Hardware Company has been acquired by the Fort Gibson 
Lumber & Hardware Company, with Frank Leonard in 
charge. Catalogs requested on baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fish- 
ing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime 
and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
oe stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware and washing ma- 
chines. 


WANETTE, OKLA.—Paris & Royster, dealing in automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dynamite, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons and buggies, and washing machines, have sold out to 
G. A. Cole. Catalogs requested. 


GREENCASTLE, PA.—E. W. Pensinger has removed his 
hardware store from the Pensinger Building on East Balti- 
more Street to Center Square. New store fronts have been 
installed, and the building has been remodeled. 


WATSONTOWN, PA.—Follmer & Wilson have disposed of 
their stock to E. E. Fink. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Cohen’s Hardware and Electric Sup- 
ply Company, handling hardware, cutlery, tools and electrical 
supplies, has discontinued business. 


COTTONWOOD, S. D.—The Cotton Implement & Hard- 
ware Company is now installed in its new building, and has 
added a complete line of hardware to its stock of implements. 
Catalogs requested. 


HARTFORD, S. D.—M. H. Caldwell has sold his hardware 
and furniture business to O. P. Anderson & Son. 


MOBRIDGE, 8S. D.—P. W. Bowler has purchased the imple- 
ment and hardware business of the Dakota Hardware Com- 
pany, which he will continue without any change in the firm 
name. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—Work has been begun on remodeling 
the three-story building of the Galveston Hardware Company. 
Paul Lobit is its president and general manager. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Bell-Brown Hardware Company has 
been incorporated to do both a wholesale and retail hardware 
business, with R. L. Newton, as president and J. W. Newton, 
secretary and treasurer. 


MENOMINEE, WIS.—George W. Jungck has opened a tin 
shop in connection with his hardware and sporting goods 
store, and requests catalogs. 


ZENDA, WIS.—Ernest Davidson is purchaser of a hard- 
ware store. His stock includes buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
wagons and buggies. 
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Your Book 
of 
Holiday Profits 


Hardware retailers throughout America 
will hail our November catalogue as the “get 
busy” signal in their pursuit of Christmas 
profits. 


o 


For many a year this great Santa Claus 
book not only has sounded the official call for 
the opening of the holiday season of profit- 
getting, but has supplied the merchandise 
which makes these profits possible. 


Our 1915 Santa Claus catalogue is pre- 
eminent. In ways and means for the hard- 
ware man to make more money at Christmas 
it stands above any we have heretofore issued. 


You can't afford to be without this Santa 
Claus book. Its prices are so right that we 
dare to guarantee them. And every one of 
its host of items is backed by an ample stock of 
merchandise. é‘ 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 


New York ‘-Chicago ~~ , St. Louis 
Minneapolis Dallas 
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‘DIAMOND EDGE’’ BRACES 


‘“‘Diamond Edge’’ [Brace is demonstrated. 


light. 
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Concealed Ratchet 
Stock Shanks 
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